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Clever Displays of 
Human Ingenuity 
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ONE OF THE STRANGEST MONUMENTS IN THE WORLD 
The Mexican National Railway has erected this monument to the Tropic of Cancer. The structure 


stands near the track of the main line between Laredo, Texas, and Mexico City. The joined arms 
point, one to the Torrid Zone and one to the Temperate Zone. 
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UBER! . | BURNING A HOTEL JUST FOR FUN 
agutgrag eta hpelpeeiay gts) | | we ‘ ° a The Los Angeles police and firemen burned to the ground 
3695 369636 a j i et Shy a four-story hotel at their recent pension fund benefit. 
oe oh ' \ } ‘ ] : The building was built expressly to be burned. The de- 

\ 2 4 = - {i «*- partments made a fine exhibition in extinguishing the fire. 








5S at a Be 
NOVEL ATHLETIC TELEGRAPH BOARD 
The new field event telegraph board, the invention of J. M. 
Andrew, shows results of events in the different parts of the 
ground. The flag on the board corresponds with a similar 
flag in the program opposite the competitor’s name. 
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WARRANTED TO CURE THE TRAMP EVIL 
This “* prison chair ’’ is used in Bingham, Maine, where 
there is no lock-up and has proved very effective in rid- 
ding the town of tramps. The offender is placed in the 
chair and locked in a sitting position. 





ROLLING A 
GLOBE AROUND 
THE WORLD 


George Shilling, 
an American ath- 
lete, is rolling a 
globe around the 
world for a wager 
of $3,000. The 
conditions are 
that he must live 
and sleep inside 
the globe,.and 
can earn nothing 
except from sale 
of picture post 
cards. He has 
been on the way a 
yearand has trav- 
eléd-through 
Scotland and 
England. Qn his 
first journey with 
the globe he went 
through China 
during the Boxer 
Rebellion. In this 
journey he lost 
his left arm. 
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A PLOW DRIVEN BY THE WIND eines MOVING A HOUSE OVER A LAKE 

H. M. Fletcher, an inventive Texas farmer, has harnessed the In order to make a house more salable on better land, J. B. Watson, a real estate dealer of Chicago, 

wind by means of a mill, and uses the power to operate a plow moved the building on scows a distance of three miles along the lake front of the city. It took three 

for breaking the land and cultivating crops. Mr. Fletcher also hours to load it on scows after building a pontoon bridge, one hour to tow it, and three to un- 

travels from place to place on this novel machine, and has load it. But Mr. Watson thinks he made a good investment, though it cost almost $1,000 to move 
gone as far as 70 miles in it along the public highways of the the house. 

Panhandle of Texas. 
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THREE PHOTOGRAPHS WHICH SHOW WHAT IS BECOMING OF MANY OF THE AMERICAN FORESTS 


Timberland consisting of about 10% acres of small trees This timber cut into pulp wood made 108 cords, or enough to manufacture Which is equal to about 324,000 


suitable for pulp wood. 51 tons of printing paper. copies, or less than one issue, © 
this magazine. 
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Let Leslie’s 
Motor 
Department 
Help You 


[F you drive a motor 
car, ride a motor cycle, 
or run a’ motor boat, the 
Motor Department can 
help ‘you with suggestions 
and assist you to solve some 
of the problems of equip- 
ment, routes or operation 
that may arise. 

Fill out this coupon and mail immediately. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Gentlemen : 


Motor Boat...... 
Please send me free of charge the following 


information : Best Touring Routes 


Accessories .... . 
Selection or care of tires... . 
Repairs (Give nature of Trouble) 











If you do not 
own a motor 


car, motor cycle or motor boat, 
the Motor Department can set 
any of your doubts at rest, and 
will give you unbiased answers 
that may help you in the selec- 
tion of the vehicle or equipment 
most nearly suited to your needs 
and pocketbook. Fill out this 
coupon and mail immediately. 


Address 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Gentlemen : 
I am considering the purchase of a 


(Give name of make if you have any preference 
or the price you want to pay.) 


Motor Car... 
Motor Cycle 


Motor Boat. . . 


Please help me in its selection and give me, 
free of charge, the following information : 
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does not go too far, and the public is shortly to have the proof. 
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To Unlock the Riches of Alaska 


HAT strange fatuity possesses the American people? Do they want prosperity 
or not? Dothey know that Alaska, if properly opened and developed, is capable 
of supporting a population of 10,000,000? This is a startling statement, but it 

This is due, largely, 
to the action of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. This wide-awake body has just 
started an excursion party of over one hundred, including five representatives of leading 
publications, on a six weeks’ trip to visit every part of Alaska and to reveal the truth about 
this remarkable region and the wonderful opportunity it offers for capital in the develop- | 
ment of its copper, iron, gold, silver and oil fields, its fisheries and wide expanse of fertile | 
soil. Mr. Edgar Allen Forbes, of the LEsLIE’s staff, is one of the party, and on his return 
he will tell the truth about Alaska. Opening this wonderful territory is an event of 
national interest and will add to the national prosperity. The first requirements of Alaska 

are transportation facilities, the construction of railroads, the protection of its harbors 

and the establishment of a light-house system and the construction of the necessary 
breakwaters and docks. LESLIE’s purposes to tell the truth about Alaska and furnish the 
key which will unlock the untold riches which it contains. Mr. Forbes’s series of letters 
will be awaited with interest as the first series of the kind prepared by any able and skillful 
writer after a thorough trip of exploration from one end to the other of our largest, and 


| our greatest, territorial continental possession. 























“Exploring’’ Expedition to Alaska, under the auspices of the Seattle (Wash.) Chamber 

of pes Mg about to depart from Seattle for the great northern territory on the 

steamer Jefferson. The expedition comprised sixty-eight persons from Seattle, five 

* representatives of leading publications and thirty-nine tourists, coming from all 
parts of the United States, with some from abroad. 
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In color. 9 x 12 


Double Mounted on Heavy 
Brown Mat I! x 14 


Twenty-five Cents 


The Spring Chicken 


A picture we are proud 
to crow about 


James Montgomery Flagg 
has drawn many beautiful 
girls, but none more attract- 
ive than the one shown 
above. On the beach at 
Atlantic City she would 
be a big attraction—you’d 
take a second look at her 
yourself. Why not get her 
picture and frame it for your 
den or living room? 


Just send 25c and say, 


“Send: me ‘The Spring 
Chicken’” and she'll be 


sent to you by return mail. 


The JUDGE Art Pmt 


Catalog, containing 62 re- 
productions in miniature, 
beautifully printed in sepia 
on India tint paper, will be 
sent to you for 10c. It 
shows many pictures which 
will appeal to you. 


Coupon below is for your con- 
venience. 


Leslie- Judge Co. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


------= Coupon <------- 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Enclosed find 25c for which 
35c 


The Spring Chicken 
and catalog. 


send me 
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Most Remarkable 
Military Reunion 
Ever Held 


Semi-centennial of the Famous Battle of Gettysburg, 
Celebrated by the Blue and the Gray 


Photos by Mrs. C. R. MILLER 


























THE NATION’S HEAD VISITS THE SCENE 


President Wilson, with Governor Tener of Penn- 
sylvania, greeting the vast crowds of veterans who 
ed the President at the Gettysburg en- 
The President delivered an add 
to 10,000 veterans and shook hands with many 
























HEROES OF 
A FAMOUS 
CHARGE 


Confederate vet- 
erans of Virginia 
who took part in 
the desperate 
charge of Pick- 
ett’s Brigade on 
the Union center 
during the third 
day’s battle. 14,- 
000 Confederates 
rushed across a 
shell-swept val- 
ley a distance of 
one mile up to 
the Federal de- 
fenses on Cem- 
etery Ridge. 
Many thousands: 
of the Southern 
soldiers were 
killed and 
wounded. The 
attack failed, 
completing the 
defeat of the Con- 
federate army. 
The men in the 
picture are seen 
seated on the 
stone wall at ‘‘the 
Angle’’ where the 
charge ended. 
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A JOLLY HOUR OF FRATERNAL SONG 


‘‘Johnny Rebs’’ and ‘‘Yanks’’ singing together the songs of long ago. 
The songs they sang were popular during the Civil W 


The veterans are seen clapping their hands in time with the music. 
This was but one of the many ways in which the old soldiers of the Northern and 


Southern armies fraternized during the encampment. 
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AN ILLUSTRIOUS WARRIOR’S KIN 


Relatives of Gen. George Meade, the victor of Gettysburg, who were entertained by the 
Pennsylvania Commission during the encampment. Left to right: seated, Miss Henrietta 
Meade Large, granddaughter of Gen. Meade, Miss Meade, daughter of General Meade; 
Mrs. George Meade, Mrs. George J. Cooke, granddaughter of the general. 
Saunders L. Meade, George G. Meade, G. G. Meade Large, Robert H. Large, Spencer S. 
Large, John D. Large, all grandsons of General Meade. This interesting group was a 
center of general interest and was the recipient of many attentions and courtesies. 








MEN WHO DESERVE A VOTE OF THANKS 


Army officers whose faithful labors made the great encampment a success. 
seated, Capt. Huguett, transportation; Lieut. Col. Bradley, Chief Surgeon; 
Normoyle, Chief Quartermaster; Major W. R. Grove, Assistant Chief Quarterma: 
George Stewart, in charge of the veterans’ mess. Standing, Lieut. P. 
tion; Lieut. A. M. Burdett, Assistant of transportation; Major Paul C. Hutton, 
tary Officer; Major Robert U. Patterson, Red Cross; Capt. H. F. Dalton, pro 
W. B. McCaskey, subsistence officer; Lieut. J. G. Taylor, Signal Corps; Capt. 
in charge of tent pitching. 
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Lessons! 


Children have their lessons in the schools 

and students in the universities. The early 

lessons of our life are the easiest we learn. The 

hardest come later, in the bitter school of experience. 

If we learn our lessons well we succeed. The more 

quickly we learn them the sooner shall we be in the 
first class and in the front row. 

There are two ways to learn the most important 
lessons of life—one by our own experience, which 
is by far the more expensive, and the other way by 
the experience of those who have-had to pay for it. 
This is the cheaper way. The wide-awake and 
thoughtful therefore learn their lessons from the 
experience of others. This is the secret of many 
a notable man’s success. 

The lessons of life are the hardest of all to learn. 
It is so whether it be a lesson in politics, in business 
or in love. Some never learn. The failures that 
strew the forbidden paths and mark them clearly 
as dangerous highways are overlooked by the man 
who insists on blazing his own trail and having his 
own way. 

So we find brilliant men making unfortunate 
marriages and wrecking their lives; men of means 
risking and losing everything on one turn in wild 
speculation, and political leaders abandoning their 
party, turning their backs on its principles, forgetting 
their obligations and starting in for themselves. 
Hig!i-minded men sometimes do this. 

Men with notions of their own regarding social, 
economic and financial questions, are declaiming 
against the existing order of things. Some of these 
are born controversialists. They have the gift of 
speech. Their arguments, often superficial, bur- 
nished by the glow of eloquence, appeal to the easily 
gathered crowd. 

Noisy clamor is mistaken for patriotic sentiment, 
and the man with a new idea is magnified into an 
inspired crusader with a holy mission. He is swept 
off his feet by the enthusiasm of his followers and 
goes farther than he intended. He covets leadership. 
He no longer argues—he commands. He no longer 
petitions—he punishes. 

Those who differ with him are derided, denounced 
and driven out. They must abandon their honest 
opinions and accept those he makes to order for 
them. If they resist their name is anathema. The 
new leader, finding the crowd with him, hastens to 
make the most of his new-born—power. The in- 
tolerance against which he has protested is surpassed 
by his own impatience. The lessons he has taught 
to others, he has forgotten. 

Finally, he too, is taught the lesson of experience. 
His followers become restless, and distrust appears. 
Dissensions follow, malcontents assert their inde- 
pendence and insist on proclaiming their own notions, 
The end speedily appears. So much for not listening 
to the lesson of experience. 

There was a day when the voice of the church was 
supreme. Now the voices of many churches are 
heard and none seems to command the restless, 
moving crowd. The yellow newspaper is taking 
the place of the pulpit, and the muckraker is filling 
the place of the preacher. What is he preaching? 

“Let the people rule.” 


“The Fool Who Feeds the Monster.”’ 
Cron now, isn’t our esteemed friend, the New York 


[chiar must be learned by everybody. 


World, going a little too far and too fast when it 

cartoons the National Association of Manufac- 
turers as a great swollen boss covered with ‘‘ Greed,” ‘‘ Cor- 
ruption,” ‘‘ Bribery,” ‘Intimidation "and ‘‘ Power?” And 
the Chicago Tribune, too! 

And what is the reason for this mad outburst? A lot of 
private letters made public, for a consideration, by one Mike 
Mulhall, a political soldier of fortune, a policeman who was 
dismissed from the Cleveland force for incompetency, a 
man divorced from his wife and children. He assails the 
character of the dead and the living. He questions the 
integrity of business men of the highest standing, whose 
factories are landmarks of our prosperity everywhere. 

We agree with the statement of Mr. James A. Emery, the 
gencral counsel for. the Manufacturers’ Association, that 
“Nothing more contemptible was ever printed in a news- 
paper,”’ and with the statement of Representative Rucker 
of Missouri that ‘‘these charges are wholesale slanders.”’ 

Colonel George Pope, President of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, promptly asked for a suspension of 
judgment until the charges of a dismissed employee could 
be met and answered. This association has been, as Presi- 
dent Pope publicly states, ‘‘a recognized leader in the 
movement for the prevention and compensation of work 
accidents, for vocational training, for industrial better- 
ment, the development of a merchant marine, and the ex- 
tension of foreign commerce.” 

Has the time come when the representatives of capital 
and labor have no right to appear on an equal footing at 
our national capital to ask for fair play and a square deal 
from our legislators? Have they no right to respond to the 
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invitation these legislators, as the representatives of the 
people, extend to the public to advise and:counsel with 
them? .. Are we becoming as the New. York. Herald- says 
“A nation of mud slingers.”’ . 

In all this orgy of official investigation, busting and 
smashing we have found nothing more discreditable than 
the attempt to take Mike Mulhall’s letters seriously. But 
how much of the vogue of the yellow press and the muck- 
raker is due to the generous patronage they have received 
from the members of the Manufacturers’ Association whom 
they now seek to overwhelm with contempt. Let Mr. C. 
W. Post’s recent article in LESLIE’s entitled “The Fool 
Who Feeds the Monster,”’ answer. 

Let the “muckers”’ rule. 


No Place for Spoilsmen. 


N the filling of diplomatic posts a new attack is being 
made upon the merit system. During the last six or 
eight years young men of ability and education have 

been induced to enter the lower grades of the diplomatic 
service on the expectation that the policy of the State 
Department would be to make appointments, up to the 
grade of minister, from those who began at the bottom and 
worked up by merit. Four capable ministers who rose 
from the lower grades have already been dropped under 
the present administration. There are now twenty men in 
the diplomatic service with the rank of ambassador or 
minister who rose from the lower grades. Will all these be 
dropped? And if this is the policy of the administration, 
how will it be possible to secure young men of a high order 
of education and ability to enter the lower grades of the 
service? 

This country needs to-day, as never before, capable men 
in the consular service if our commercial interests are to be 
cared for properly. To this end, the service should be 
kept free from politics. Is the merit system to be pre- 
served by making promotions from below or’is the con- 
sular service to be filled up with political appointees? The 
filling of a few posts will show pretty conclusively the atti- 
tude of the Wilson administration in this important matter. 


A Serious Question. 

T the first dinner of the: Philippine Society, ex- 
A President Taft, in opposition to any change in 
this country’s policy toward the islands, made one 

of the most vigorous speeches of his public career. Man- 
uel L. Quezon, Delegate in Congress from the Philippines, 
had quoted this striking sentence from President Wilson,— 
“T would rather starve a free man than be fed a mere 
thing.”” Later, Mr. Taft also took occasion to quote from 
the writings of the President, to the effect that self-govern- 
ment is not something you can give, that the character 
of the people must be considered, and until'they acquire 
suitable character they are not capable of self-government. 

‘““‘When the Philippines were thrust upon us,” said Prof. 
Taft, “‘ we heard then what we hear now, that independence 
was their aspiration, and we were told that we must give 
them all they wanted because they wanted it. We are 
told it again to-night. But we are their guardians, and 
we are trying desperately hard to give them by a shorter 
cut what it took us a thousand years of:bitter struggle to 
acquire—the restraint which comes with the practice of 
restraint.”” Never in all the history ‘of.colonial govern- 
ments has there been a record of supervision as unselfish 
as ours. But fifteen years is too short a time to prepare 
a people like the Filipinos for the duties and responsibilities 
of self-government. The undeniable fact is they are not 
ready for it, and the ability of a few of their number to 
make eloquent pleas for independence is not in itself an 
argument that the.people as a whole are ,at-all prepared 
to assume the reins of government. 

The opposition of the Democratic Party in the past to 
the Philippine policy of the Government, , complicates 
the situation now that the Democratic Party. has been 
placed in. power with the responsibility thrust upon it: of 
continuing or upsetting that policy. . Ex-Président Taft’s 
suggestion that a commission be sent to.make a thorough 
and impartial study of conditions ,in the Philippines be- 
fore we make any change in the present’ policy is deserving 
the careful consideration of President: Wilson and his party. 
Any change involving the duties of our-guardianship over 
the islands and affecting the future welfare of their 7,000,- 
000 inhabitants should not be decided upon unadvisedly 


or hastily. 
Help! 

HE Lord helps those who help themselves. - This 
is an old saying with a lot of truth in it. Some 
people never need help. Others never get along 

without it. 

In preaching his gospel of ‘“‘A New Freedom,’’ President 
Wilson emphasizes his belief that the American manufac- 
turer has had too much protection and thus has become 
inefficient. He says that the business men of thiscountry 
are to be set free ‘‘ by removing the trammels of the protec- 
tive tariff’ and he aimsa sharp shaft at bankers and busi- 
ness men who think they must place’their “dependence 
upon the government.” 

All this sounds well and has a basis of truth. Yet 
there are times when help from the government is sought 
and given because it seems to be {demanded. Our in- 
dustries ask protection from a flood of goods made in 
foreign lands, just as the people in’ the flooded districts 
of the West and South have asked the government for 
rations, tents and money. 

Our government hastens to extend relief to a famine, 
fire or disease-stricken section of the country. It expends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to destroy .insects that 
threaten the crops. Now Secretary Lane of the Interior 
Department, going still further in the policy of protecting 
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those who need, it has ordered a temporary reduction to 
one-third of the amount due from farmers located on gov- 
ernment reclamation lands: 

So it seems that everybody who needs protection is 
getting it—excepting the man in the factory! 

Let the people rule! 


The Plain Truth 


IG! It is the big country that attracts immigrants. 

It is the big business that pays big wages. It is the 

big men who make large opportunities for themselves and 

for others. It is only the big fool who doesn’t believe this. 
The bigger the better in all things but folly. 


v 


ILLENNIUM! One way to bring about the millen- 
nium is to have nothing to do with any article of food 
or clothing that is produced by the torture or death of a liv- 
ing thing. A company of women in Boston organized upon 
this platform as the Millennium Club has aroused consider- 
able interest among manufacturers and importers. The 
members have pledged themselves to eat no meat, to wear 
no kid gloves, leather shoes, slippers or belts, aigrettes, 
wings, quills, or shellcombs. But in making no distinction 
between things tortured or things killed for food or clothing, 
the club blunders. The Millennium does not come in this 
way. If some things in this world were not being con- 
stantly killed, their survival and rapid multiplication would 
be. productive of anything else but a millennium for the 
higher orders of life. Swat the fly and crush the snake and 
smoke the mosquito to death. 
Vv 
UBA! The appointment of William E. Gonzales, 
editor of the Columbia (S. C.) State, as Minister to 
Cuba has justly received unanimous approval. Mr. Gon- 
zales is one of the ablest-and most influential journalists 
of the South, and in intellect and personal qualities is fully 
equipped for the duties of his new post. The fact that he 
is the son of a former Cuban patriot, whose services to 
his country in the dark days before it was set free are held 
in grateful remembrance by the Cubans, will insure him 
a warm welcome in Cuba. The Cuban press has com- 
mented most favorably on the selection of Mr. Gonzales. 
While he is a staunch American, Mr. Gonzales is naturally 
in close sympathy with the land of his fathers, and we 
know of no other man so well fitted to maintain existing 
friendly-relations and to settle satisfactorily any question 
that may arise between the United States and Cuba. 
v 
HITE slaves! The principal of a high school 
in a western city compliments LESLIE’s on the pub- 
lication of Reginald Wright Kauffman’s stirring white 
slave story ‘“‘For the Sake of Her Soul,” the fourth chap- 
ter of which appears in this issue. This is one of hun- 
dreds of similar letters:that have poured in upon"us since 
the publicaion of the first chapter of this impressive serial 
in our issue of June 26th. The closing chapter will ap- 
pear August 28. We have a number of letters complain- 
ing that copies of LEsLIE’s containing Mr. Kauffman’'s 
story were not obtainable at news-stands. LEsLIe's is 
distributed through all the principal news-stands through- 
out the country by the American News Co. It will be 
greatly appreciated. if any reader who is unable to find 
a copy at a news-stand will drop us a postal, giving us the 
date and the name and location of the newsdealer, so that 
we can see that he is properly supplied. 
v 


TUT, tut!’ President Wilson play golf. 
When he gets excited, his worst exclamation, so 
his caddy says, it “‘Tut, tut!’’ This is a decided improve- 
ment.on the language of a good many distinguished golf 
players and we recommend the President's exclamation 
to their favorable consideration. There is a time to say 
“Tut, tut!’” We wish’the President had said this to the 
cowardly members of Congress who insisted that he sign 
an appropriation bill,containing a rider which he himself 
regarded as “‘unjustifiable -in character and principle.” 
He should have said ‘‘Tut, tut!” to Secretary Bryan when 
the latter suggested that there was no place for a banker 
on the Federal Board of Control proposed by the new 
Currency Reform Law. . He should have said ‘‘Tut, tut!” 
when. Secretary Wilson recommended the postponement 
of the trial of the white slavers in California. There have 
been times when this homely exclamation would have had 
a great deal more significance than on the links. 
v 
UESTION! ‘What benefit do our iron and steel 
workers actually get from a protective tariff?” 
This is propounded by the Saturday Evening Post, a con- 
sistent, able and persistent opponent of the policy of pro- 
tection. It is an honest question asked by an honest ad- 
vocate of a lower tariff. It deserves-an answer. We 
give it from the official figures of one company, namely 
the United States Steel Corporation. In 1902, it had 
158,000 employees. In ten years under a protective tariff 
it had 221,000 employees. In 1902 the payroll-was $112,- 
000,000, in I9II it was nearly $200,000,000. Since its 
formation, it paid in wages in ten years $1,660,000,000; 
it devoted $2,500,000, to a pension fund, over $5,000,000 
to an accident relief fund and over $6,000,000 to employ- 
ees’ stock subscriptions. Over $40,000,000 of the stock 
of the company is owned by 30,000 of its employees, who 
are thus partners in one of the greatest corporations in 
the world. Have they got anything out of it? Is there 
any other country on the civilized globe where the work- 
ingmen in an iron industry can make such a showing of 
invested savings? Stop and think. Let the people say! 
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THE DEMAGOGUE. 


If this fellow ever gets through jumping on me I will go back to work. 


Drawn for Leslie’s by E. W. Kemble. 
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For the Sake of Her Soul 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Author of ‘‘The House of Bondage,”’ 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


Joe M a girl of seventeen, lives with her father, nervous step- 
mother ani two half-brothers in a Bronx apartment. Without her 
stepmother’s perptenon. she goes with her friend, Nona Coolidge, 
to a matinee and, afterwards to the Hotel Monongahela. The girls 
order chocolate sundaes. Leaving the hotel, they collide with 
Geoffrey Boden, who rescues Nona’s purse. After some parley, they 
accompany him for a second —. RK, -- at first supposes Nona 
to be acquainted with Boden. introduces Joe as ‘‘ Miss 
Worthington.’"” Boden invites the ry to dine with him or, if that 
is impossible, to meet him and a friend at Deschamps’ cafe. The 

irls refuse and hasten home. It is late. rs. Meggs, overwrought, 
foses her temper, and Joe finally leaves the place. Mr. Meggs 
follows, and consents to Joe's spendi a = night Frith Nona. Nona 
persuades Joe to accompany her to amps’. There they a 
a pleasant, =, as they think, innocent evening. Returning, Nona 
and Boden’s friend start first, leaving Boden and Joe to follow alone 
in a second taxi; Boden makes immediate love, and, ae Joe 
well realises what he is-about, has his lips pressed to hers. 


Chapter the Fourth 
SECTION I. 
(YY what she thought when, in the darkness of the 


taxi, Geoffrey Boden’s arms were around her and 
Geoffrey Boden’s lips on 





“They can mean something else, too!”* 

“But I told you how I looked at it, and you yet took 
them.” 

“You told me after I took them. If I’d taken the red— 
Oh, what’s the use of talking about it? I see how it’s 
been. You're bad yourself, and so you've twisted into 
something bad every word I've said and every little thing 
I’ve done. Couldn’t you see? Do I look like—”’ Tears 
came to her eyes. ‘‘Do I look like that?” 

Geoffrey, however, was in no mood to be softened by 
tears. 

“I don’t believe you,’’ he declared. 
crooked, you’re worse: you're a bleeder.”’ 


“If you're not 


“The Sentence of Silence,” ‘Running Sands,”’ 


etc. 


She remained silent. 

“Oh, very well,’’ said Geofferey, ‘Only don’t think 
you've pulled any wool over my eyes.” 

He slammed the door. She saw him speaking to the 
chauffeur. The car started, and Boden—was it in de- 
rision?—raised his hat. 

“I’m glad, now, that he doesn’t know my real name,” 
thought Joe 

Ten minutes later the car drew up at the entrance to 
the apartment-house where Nona, who had just bade a 
reluctant good-night to Morton, awaited her. 





SECTION 2 


Nona, when the two girls crept into bed, was bubbling 
with anxiety to tell all that had happened to her and to 
learn all that had happened to her friend; but Joe was 
neither communicative nor inquisitive. She was too much 

ashamed that Boden should have 





hers, Joe could never be certain. 
Properly speaking, she thought, 
of course, nothing; yet through 
her brain there passed impres- 
sions, multitudinous and varied, 
which, when she came to look 
back upon them, amazed and 
shocked her by their complete- 
ness. Consciously, in the past 
she had thought little, if at all, 
about such matters as were now 
brought so poignantly before her; 
certainly she had never considered 
even as a possibility that sort of 
attack which now assumed vio- 
lent reality; but the fact remained 
that the emotions evoked by Bo- 
den’s words and actions, and the 
trains of connotation that they 
dragged behind them, were 
strangely matured. 

The first shock stupefied her. 

Then fear tore at her heart. 
Anger followed, and humiliation 
followed anger. All that happened 
occupied less than two minutes, 
but, somewhere toward the end 
of those two minutes, there was 
one terrible instant of surrender, 
one flash of time when struggle 
seemed useless and capitulation 
suggested itself as something una- 
voidably delicious. She felt her- 
self sinking through leagues of 
space to a couch of scented cloud. 

But here again training and 
memory reasserted their power. 
What are called good habits of 
thought are as hard to break as 
what are called bad habits of 
body. For the second time that 
evening, a sentiment that might 
be said to border upon sentiment- 
ality mastered all other impulses 
within her, and dragged her free 
of the clutches of those magnetic 
impulses which beset her from 
without. More clearly than the 
dim interior of the taxi, her eyes 
saw the little room in which her 
mother had died; more clearly 
than the broken and impassioned 





‘Johnson stood in the doorway. 





eyes were greedily alight, he was_rubbing hi 
thick hands together.”’ 


His dark face was smiling, his black 
8 


so mistaken her to tell her ex- 
periences to Nona, and too worn 
out by those experiences to be 
able to give attention to Nona’s 
giggling narration. Sleep she 
could—the sleep of complete ex- 
haustion—ang@ sleep she speedily 
did; yet her dfeams were troubled, 
and che rested little because of a 
desire to wake in time to waylay 


her father when he should leave 
his apartments for his work. 
She did waylay him. She 


waited in the hall, and her wait- 
ing did not temper her resolution. 
Even her painful memory of her 
first collision with the outside 
world, failed to shake her determ- 
ination to leave home and fend 
for herself. If Geoffrey were so 
wholly bad as he had seemed — 
and she did not want to think 
him wholly bad—there was no 
reason for judging all men by his 
standard, and, hard as might be 
the lot of a girl thrown upon her 
own resources for work and pro- 
tection, the sting of Mrs. Meggs's 
insults made a return to the 
Meggs menage appear impossible. 


Mr. Meggs’s walk “round the 
block” of the previous evening, 
and his ‘‘thinking it over,’’ had 


produced no satisfactory result. 
““Something’’ had indeed hap- 
pened,.the unexpected something: 
Mrs. Meggs was qualifiedly con- 
trite for about one-tenth of her 
denunciation; but, willing as lips 
were, this apology came from 
them with an effect that was only 
half-hearted, and Mr. Meggs ad- 
mitted that it would be well if Joe 
went to work. 

Joe had a sudden vision of the 
practical. 

“‘] don’t know, of course, exactly 
what work I'm fitted for,”’ she said. 

Her father’s reply was rather 
helpless. It amounted to this: 
she might “look around and see” 
—what was tobe seen. Then she 








speech of Boden, she heard the 

faint voice of the woman who had told her “to just 
want to be good;” stronger than any other sensation 
rose her belief in that dead woman's simple code. She 
tried once more to draw her body from Geoffrey’s embrace, 
and when he resisted her, anger again surged to her brain 
and gave an unimagined power to her arm. 

She wrenched herself away. She brought her open 
palm smartly across the young man’s face. 

“T’m a good girl! I’m a good girl!’’ she cried, and did 
not in the least know what it was that she was saying. 

The mere surprise of that blow sent Boden halfway 
across the seat. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you? 
about?”’ he spluttered. 

His unbelieving hand was passed to his convincing 
cheek. His voice had lost all its charm of frankness and 
good-nature. 

‘I’m a good girl,”’ 
a moral talisman. 

Geoffrey laughed sharply. 
on me for a meal,” he said. 
indignity of that blow. 

Joe, on her side, smarted with shame. 


What are you talking 


repeated Joe, as if the phrase was 


“‘Good enough to sponge 
He was smarting from the 


“You asked me there,” she retorted. ‘I never 
thought—” 
“Oh, no,” he jeered, ‘‘of course not!” 


“T never did.” 

“Didn’t you say that if you told me all about yourself 
I wouldn't like you? Didn’t you take the white roses 
when I told you they meant surrender?” 


She did not know the word, but felt the insult. 

“You ought to have seen,’’ she nevertheless insisted. 
“I didn’t say anything that could really make you think— 
Why, I told you I didn’t drink.”’ 

‘Lots of them don’t, or pretend they don’t,”’ he growled: 
it’s a pose.”” He sat up straight. The effects of the 
liquor that he had consumed were leaving him, and some 
of his natural kindliness was supplanting them; but he 
still felt that, in some elusive manner, he was being tricked 
and played with, and he had all the young man’s dread 
of ridicule. ‘Look here,” he said, “‘maybe you think 
I’m an easy mark, but I'm not. I want my good times 
like anybody else; I’m willing to pay for them, but when 
I pay I want the goods delivered. Well, maybe you think 
you can work me for something and not give up: if you do, 
we'd better part company right here. And maybe you’re 
only telling the truth; and if that’s so, then I’ve no busi- 
ness in this taxi, and we’d better part company anyhow.” 

He leaned forward and tapped on the glass that sepa- 
rated them from the chauffeur. The car swerved and 
stopped. Geoffrey opened the door. 

She guessed what he was about to do, but she was now 
too angry to speak. She sat in her corner, rigid.—She 
would not turn to look at him. 

“I’m going to give this fellow enough to pay him to take 
you to your friend’s home,” said Geoffrey. He was stand- 
ing in the street, and was bending into the open doorway. 
He paused for her reply. 

Joe said nothing. 

‘“‘Good-night,”’ 


4“ 


said Geoffrey, his tone a 
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might meet him at his place of em- 
ployment at six o'clock in the evening, and they would go 
home together: that was his plan for softening, for all 
concerned, the difficulty of her re-entrance there. At 
least, he timidly suggested, she could live at home, paying 
board—only a bit, you know. 

Joe compressed her lips. 

“I won’t do that,” she said. 
myself.” 

Meggs said nothing, but he turned to her a face in which 
was mutely mirrored all his suffering futility. 

““I—I can’t do it,’’ said Joe. 

He looked at her. His faded eyes held no reproach, but 
they held the ultimate appeal. She understood from 
them that, without her, he would be, so far as genuine 
affection was concerned, alone in the world. 

She clutched his hand. 

‘But it does seem hard,” she said, “ 
out of the house and then forced back again. 

He spoke at last. 

‘ She’s proud, too,”’ said he, ‘‘and it’s as hard for her 
to ask you as it is for you to go.”’ 

She pressed his hand. 

“‘ All right, father,”’ she promised, 


“T'll live somewhere by 


to have been tur:.ed 


” 


“Tl try—I'll do it.” 
SECTION 3 


SHE found work. She did not find it the first day or 
the second, and, as these days passed, her ambitions 
dwindled; but she found it on the third day, after a weary 

search, and then she was glad enough to secure 





little gentler. 

She would not answer. 

“‘Good-night,” he repeated, but in a harsh- 
er voice. 














it even though the position was no more than that 
of a clerk in a Sixth Avenue shop for the sale of 
women’s second-hand clothing. 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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(Continued from page 55) 


By no means an unusual institution in New York, this 
emporium was something novel to Joe; to her it seemed 
the sort of place that Aladdin must have thought the new 
lamps came from, for Mrs. Manitoby’s shop bought old 
gowns and sold them so transfigured as to appear wholly 
fresh. Nor were the clients commonplace and the wares 
of a low grade. Wives wishing to secure a few dollars 
without their husbands’ knowledge; young girls that 
wanted money for which they dared not ask their parents; 
ladies’ maids given their mistresses’ scarcely soiled clothes, 
and desirous of turning an honest penny by their sale; 
actresses that scught to provide the wardrobe for a new 
part by vending the wardrobe of its predecessor; occasion- 
ally, even, shifty individuals that were possessed of gar- 
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ments suspiciously richer than those they wore—all these 
came to Mrs. Manitoby’s; were dealt with in whispers by 
Mrs. Manitoby herself; left coats, opera-cloaks, walking- 
skirts, blouses, dinner-gowns, ball-gowns, wedding-dresses; 
and went away with as much cash as they could exact 
and as little as Mrs. Manitoby could bargain for. 

Into a narrow room behind the narrow shop—a room 
reeking with the fumes of benzine and crowded with sewing- 
girls, pale and stooped—this plunder was whisked. There 
miracles were wrought upon it. There was ripping and 
snipping, cutting and piecing, basting, tacking, gusseting, 
sponging and pressing. This dress would be scarcely 
touched; that would be cut into a score of parts, and every 
part fitted to some part from some other dress once worn 
by some other person, so that the resulting whole would 
be a miscellany to which the boudoir of a lady of fashion, 
the dressing-room of a player and the wardrobe of a woman 


Hotel 


How It Is Done 


By JOHN ALBERT 
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still less fortunate, all contributed; yet always last season's 
fashion marvelously became this season’s mode, and the 
old was always made new. 

Back to the shop’came then the phoenix, risen, rejuve- 
nated, glorified. There it fluttered in glass-case or behind 
glass doors. Thence, by much the same sort of persons 
as those who came to sell, it was finally purchased. The 
buyers belonged to that great class in our modern civiliza- 
tion whose existence is a long struggle between the need 
of good clothes and the limitations of a poor pocket-book. 

Mrs. Manitoby herself was no phoenix; she was rather 
a fat hawk. Dressed in shabby black, she had a matronly 
figure that contrasted ill with a swarthy face of which the 
nose was a beak and in which the eyes were cold flames. 
When she pawed the garments offered for sale, her hands,— 
and her finger-nails were always dirty and ragged—were 

‘Continued on page 64) 








GUSTAVE BAUMANN 


Head of the company which will operate 
the new $10,000,000 Biltmore. 


OW many know what it means to plan 

a $10,000,000 Hotel with a thousand 

rooms, twenty-three floors above 

ground and five underground and noiseless 

railroad trains bringing the passenger from 

his Pullman, a few steps away, to the ele- 
vator that takes him to his apartment? 

Think of the modern hotel with its Turk- 
ish Bath, its cafe and grill rooms, its great 
and small dining halls, its roof gardens and 
palm rooms and club rooms. And now in 
the march of progress, New York’s latest 
hotel is to have a wing for business men 
where the rustle of gowns will not be heard 
and where the hasty lunch or frugal dinner 
can be provided in the midst of luxury, but 
without its extravagance. 

Incoming passengers on the New York 
Central trains to New York City have 
noticed the massive structure rapidly ris- 
ing across the way from the station on 
Vanderbilt Avenue and covering the famous 
grass plot which for many years was 
known as Commodore Vanderbilt’s graz- 
ing field for his famous stable of horses. 
Real estate men who tried to buy this 
finely located: block, never could get a price 
upon it while the old Commodore survived. 
Property around it was bought in the belief 
that the grass plot would always be there as 
an open space, but with the construction of 
the new $150,000,000 terminal of the Van- 
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MARCEAU 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 


Who will have the direct management of 
the Biltmore 


plates, 11,000 cups, and 40,000 glasses. 
Even the egg cups count up to 3,000. 

The ‘‘good bed and board’’ that used 
to indicate the first-class boarding house is 
also the prime requirement of the great 
hotel, in these times of luxury and good 
living. The bill for the bedding for the 
Biltmore will be $75,000. Over 60,000 
pounds of cleaned and sterilized hair from 
Armour & Co. will stuff the mattresses of 
1,500 beds. There will be 20,000 yards of 
ticking, 15,000 pounds of finest goose 
feathers and 4,000 pillows. It is customary 
in furnishing a new hotel to have some 
great establishment assemble the carpets, 
hangings, furniture and bedding and every- 
thing, in fact, except the wines and foods. 
Then selections are made of the proper 
designs and the assembling firm is respon- 
sible for the quality of the goods delivered. 
In this matter, W. J. Sloane & Co. take the 
responsibility. 

It may not generally be known that cigars 
are bought far in advance of their use that 
they can be properly dried and aged before 
the customers of our great hotels make 
their selections. Last fall, in the cool of 
the year, which is regarded as the best 
time for cigar making, the hotel orders for 
its cigars were placed in Cuba. The selec- 
tion of the wines for the Biltmore is now 
being made by Mr. Baumann and Mr. 








derbilt System, came the economic sug- 
gestion that a great hotel might well oc- 
cupy the Commodore's famous plot so that 
incoming passengers would not only be 
landed at the metropolis but also on the threshold of a 
resting place. 


This is the exegesis of the Biltmore, designd by Warrene — 


and Wetmore and under construction by the George A. 
Fuller Co., with promise of completion in time for opening 
on next New Year’s eve. It takes money to build a hotel. 
It takes a good deal more to pay the rent and to run it. 
Most hotels are built by capitalists, according to plans 
of their architects. Then they are leased to the hotel 
man who will give the best returns on the investment. 
Usually the capitalist and the architect, after they have 
secured a lessee or manager, find that a good many changes 
must be made because practical considerations have been 
overlooked, These changes sometimes add as much as 
20 to 30 per cent. to the estimated cost of construction. 

This will not be the case with the new Biltmore. Before 
its construction had begun, it had been already leased for 
forty-two years, at a rental which during that period will 
aggregate the enormous total of nearly $20,000,000. At 
the head of the operating company will be Mr. Gustave 
Baumann, under whose management the Holland House 
achieved its splendid reputation,while the direct manage- 
ment of the hotel itself will devolve upon Mr. John MacE. 
Bowman, the Vice-President and Treasurer of the Operat- 
ing Company, one of the youngest and most popular 
men of his craft in the country. Every detail of the plans 
of the Biltmore was supervised by these two operating 
managers. When their numerous friends gather to cele- 
brate the opening on New Year’s Eve., they will find one of 
the finest hotels in the world, that will have cost less 
money per cubic foot for its construction than any other 
big hotel in New York City. 

It takes more time to plan than to build a hotel. The 
negotiations between the New York Central Railroad 
and the operat'ng managers went on for nearly three years 





NEW YORK’S NEW $10,000,000 HOTEL 


The Biltmore, at the Grand Central Station, to be opened on New Year’s Eve 


before the contract for the Biltmore was finally closed, a 
year ago last January. The excavations began in the 
early part of last year. Foundations were deep and the rock 
excavations required time. As soon as these were finished, 
the superstructure began to rise rapidly. 

If it takes time to build a hotel, it takes a good deal of 
time also to furnish it. The first thing thought of is the 
linens, because these must be designed and manufactured 
and the designs must fit, or at least adapt themselves to 
the architecture, the decorations and even the period of 
the hotel. The linens for a large hotel like the Biltmore will 
cost $150,000. and will be made in Ireland, Germany 
and Scotland. This looks like a large linen bill but the 
items will include 1,000 dozen napkins, 4,000 table cloths, 
2,000 dozen face towels, 1,000 dozen bath towels, 15,000 
sheets and 10,000 pillow cases. Then comes the furniture 
bill which is even larger, aggregating $225,000 for a 
$10,000,000 hotel. All of this is made from special de- 
signs and all purchased in the United States excepting fur- 
niture of the French period which will be bought in Paris. 
The items of the furniture bill include 8,000 chairs and 
1,000 easy chairs. 

The silver for the tables in a large hotel cost a small 
fortune. For the Biltmore, 75,000 pieces will be required, 
including 12,000 each of forks, spoons, and knives and 
all the variety of teapots, sugar bowls, cream pitchers 
and so on, that a well set table requires. The Gorham 
Company was given carte blanche to submit designs and 
furnish the silver at a cost of not less than $120,000. The 
silver, will, of course, have the stamp of the United States 
upon it, while the china and giass ware will all come from 
France, Germany and England. This will be of different 
designs, appropriate for the grill and banqueting rooms 
and for general service. The crockery and glass ware bill 
for a large new hotel is $100,000. There will be 30,000 


Bowman in France. The wine and cigar 
bills total over $100,000. 

The builders of a great hotel finish their 
work and then the furnishers take up the 
burden. With everything installed, the working force 
appears and the establishment complete in all its details 
opens its doors for guests. 

It takes a small army to run a modern hotel in a great 
city. The Biltmore will have 200 waiters, 150 chefs and 
cooks, 100 bell boys, 100 chamber maids, 50 engineers and 
15 watchmen, besides managers, assistant managers, 
housekeepers, clerks, bookkeepers, pages, sewing girls, and 
ladies’ maids. The switchboard in the hotel office will 
have 25 operators. An escalator will take the dishes 
from the dining floor to the dish-washing room above, so 
that the kitchen will be reserved exclusively for cooking 
and serving. All refuse from the tables will run into a 
funnel and thence into an incinerator to be consumed 
without smell or smoke. The new hotels provide a Presi- 
dent’s suite with its own kitchen, dining, reception and bed- 
rooms so that they can be shut off, if necessary, from all 
the rest of the world and reached by a private elevator 
directly from the trains passing underneath the hotel. 
The President’s suite is on the first floor above the office 
floor which is used as a private dining room floor contain- 
ing eight rooms. It is a tribute to the thoughtfulness of 
our times that all our newest hotels are providing greater 
comfort for their help. Not the least commendable fea- 
ture of the Biltmore is the provision it has made of 
bath rooms, parlors, libraries and dining rooms for its em- 
ployees. 

It is said that the best evidences of a city’s substantial 
prosperity will be found in the business recorded by its 
post offices and its hotels. The record of both of these 
in New York emphasizes the metropolitan character of 
the greatest city on the continent. The latest addition 
to its hotels, now approaching completion, will add one 
more to the many monuments of its growth and 
grandeur. 
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A BRILLIANT COLLEGE 
GIRL 
Miss Belle Fligelman, of 
Helena, Mont., the first 
young woman in 10 years 
chosen as orator for com- 
mencement at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Her 
oration was a plea for a 
better interpretation of 
“freedom,” 





A NOTABLE QUARTET 
Photo taken on the ground of the government experimental farm at Ottawa, 
arty to the New York State bankers who 
held their convention in Ottawa. Left to right—J. R. Booth, Canada’s leading 
lumberman; Cornelius A. Pugsley, of Peekskill, N. Y., ex-president of the N. Y. 
State Bankers’ Association; James J. Hill, the Great Northern Railway magnate, 
and Sir James Grant, a noted Canadian physician. 


Canada, on the occasion of a garden 





RLocK 

HE CAUSED A SENSATION 
John L. McNab, United States At- 
torney of the Northern district of 
California, who resigned alleging 
that the Department of Justice was 
delaying the prosecution of two 
men accused of white slave i a 


tices. President Wilson upheld the 
department and accepted the resig- 
nation on the ground of inexcusable 
intimation of wrong doing and ap- 
pointed counsel to conduct the case. 
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About 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER TO BE THE THIRTEENTH WHITE HOUSE BRIDE ™c#®:cw 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson (at left) standing beside her daughter, Miss Jessie W. Wilson,whoseengage- 
ment to Mr. Francis Bowes Sayre, a young lawyer of New York, was recently announced. Miss 
Wilson’s wedding will occur in the White House, and she will be the thirteenth woman to become 
a bride in that historic mansion. The other ladies in the peewee are Miss Margaret Wilson and 
Miss Eleanor R. Wilson (seated) also daughters of President and Mrs. Wilson. 




















BAIN NEWS SERVICE 
IS SHE THE CHIEF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENTIST ? 
Mrs. Augusta E. Stetson of New 
York, who created a stir among 
Christian Scientists by publish- 
ing a book in which she claims 
ee spiritual leadership in the church 
at New York from the hcadship 
of which she was deposed some 
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GOVERNOR A GOLF 
CHAMPION 
Hon. Lee Cruce, chief ex- 
ecutive of Oklahoma, as 
he appeared after win- 
ning the Class D cham- 
pionship in the Amateur 
State Tournament held 
in Oklahoma City. He 
vanquished a large field 
in winning the champion- 
ship. 











years ago by the directors of the 
mother church in Boston. Mrs. 
Stetson appears to hold that she 
is the best living interpreter of 
the doctrines of the late Mrs. 
Eddy, the founder of the sect, 
and to believe that Mrs. Eddy 
will reappear on earth. 


COURTESY COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


AN AMBASSADOR IN THE ROCKIES 
Dr. Lauro Muller, Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and special envoy to the United States, at the Balanced 
Rock in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado. Dr. Muller is 
at right in rear seat in auto. With him are Dudley F. 
Malone, Assistant Secretary of State, Mrs. Malone and 


President Wilder,Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce. 

















COPYRICHT INTER\ATIONAL NEWS 
GIVING THE BALLOT TO A MILLION WOMEN 


Historic scene at Springfield, capital of Illinois, when Governor Edward F. Dunne, in the presence of 
suffragist leaders and others signed the bill granting to the women of the state the right to vote for 
statutory officers. The law permits women to vote for presidential electors. Left to right, Mrs. 
Dunne, Governor Dunne, Wm. Sullivan, governor‘s Secretary, Speaker McKinley, Mrs. Funk, Fred. W. 
Rinck, Mrs. G. W. Trout, Harry Richardson, Mrs. S. M. Booth, Bert McCann, Margaret Haley, 





A BRAVE AND USEFUL VETERAN 


Gen. J. M. Schoonmaker, Vice- 
president Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad Company and Chairman 
Pennsylvania State Commission in 
charge of the semi-centennial cele- 
bration exercises on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg. He was the young- 
est brigade commander in the Civil 
War and was awarded a Congression- 
al Medal of Honor for leading the 
charge at Winchester. 
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Under the Torrid Capitol Dome 


By ROBERT D. HEINL, Leslie’s Bureau, Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 














Congress 
ADJOURN- | willprob- 
MENT DATE | ably not 
adjourn 
before 


the middle of September. 
President Wilson has served 
notice that heintends to keep 
it here until both the Cur- 
rency and the Tariff Bills 
have been passed. There 
seems to be no question that 
the House of Representatives 
will do his bidding with a 
fair degree of promptaess. 
The Senate is not so amen- 
able. But there Mr.Wilson’s 
most powerful ally will be 
Washington’s torrid weather. 
Without question the hottest 
spot in all Washington is the 
SenateChamber, which a face- 
tious observer recently brand- 
ed as a ‘“‘fireless cooker.”’ 


Hon. FRANK E. DOREMUS 


sional Campaign Committee. 





Alexander M. Dockery, the new Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, still wears old-fashioned 
high leather boots,but he is certainly up-to-date 
in other matters. One of the first acts of this 
kindly official was to throw aside red tape and 
recommend the promotion of Richard T. Underwood, a postal clerk, 
despite civil-service regulations, because Underwood had given splen- 
did service. Incidentally it appears that Underwood—whose new 
salary is $1,000 a year—has a family of eleven children to support. 
He began as a messenger four years ago at $660 a year. Lack of 
education in his youth made it impossible for him to pass the civil- 
service examinations—though he had developed such efficiency in 
important postage stamp invoice checking as to attract the atten- 
tion of his superiors. President Taft directed Underwood's pro- 
motion without examination or without the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission. Now our friend Governor Dockery has further 
extended the helping hand to this worthy father of eleven youngsters. 


ABOLISHES 
RED TAPE 














Speaker Clark points the warning finger at 
the number of farmers who are attracted to 
Canada. ‘Much is said these days by states- 
men, editors, preachers and others touching the 
evils of the large immigration into this coun- 
try,’’ says the Speaker, ‘‘but very little is said—not nearly enough 
-about the large emigration from this country into foreign parts. 
t is high time more attention is being paid to the influence of 
emigration upon our future. In one week not long since 1,845 
American farmers, with $388,500 in cash and $145,000 in personal 
property, crossed into western Canada with the purpose of settling 
permanently in British North America. That’s an average of $288 
per capita, and that week was below rather than above the weekly 
average of emigrants into that region. 

“Surely this exodus of American farmers to the Canadian north- 
west is worthy of serious thought, for these emigrants are among our 
best citizens. I am personally acquainted with two or three hun- 
dred of them, and there is not a bad or shiftless man in the lot. 
They are industrious, intelligent, God-fearing men, seeking to 
better their conditions and to improve the prospects of their chil- 
dren. They almost invariably take their families with them. 
The principal reason why they expatriate themselves is the lure 
of cheaper lands and less stringent land laws as to home- 
steading. Consequently, Congress should make our homestead 
conditions as easy as possible, compatible with safety, and 
should increase the area for home building by judicious encourage- 
ment of both irrigation and drainage.” 


EMIGRATION 
TO CANADA 
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Of Michigan, who has been chosen 
to succeed Hon. J. T. Lloyd as Chair- 
man of the Democratic Congres- 
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Hon. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY 


The third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who cut red tape and promoted 


a meritorious postal employee. 
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Hon. WILLIAM G. McADOO 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, 
during his close scrutiny of bids 
for food supplies in the Revenue 
Cutter Service, gave much atten- 
tion to the high cost of living. 


actual condition of the prop- 
erty in hand. Especially 
valuable will this be because 
it will enable-the department 
officials to form a proper esti- 
mate of the actual needs of 
the service, and thus endeavor 
to effect economies without 
impairing the efficiency of 
the service. 














White, 
WHEN UNCLE | stiff. 
SAM BUYS straw 
hats 4 
with 


flat crown and band, the kind 
that costs the individual a 
dollar or two, are sold to 
the government for just six- 
teen cents each. These ar 
not second-hand hats, but 
brand new ones just from the 
factory. Men’s black felt hats 
are purchased for thirty cents 
apiece. A25 percent. general saving has been reported by the govern- 
ment this year inits purchase of forage, flour and seed. On the other 
hand, groceries, provisions, and household supplies have advanced 
about 20 per cent. above last year. Uncle Sam pays twelve cents for 
the best beef and thirteen cents for lamb. Mutton and sausage can 
be had for ten cents. The Federal purchasing agents are able to 
buy first-class leather boots for $1.95 a pair and shoes for $1.28,while 
men’s linen four-ply collars are bought for seven cents apiece. 
Women’s shoes are listed at ninety-five cents a pair. Getting back 
to the provisions, brown sugar costs four cents a pound, green tea 
twenty-one cents a pound, canned tomatoes eighty-five cents a dozen 

and vinegar fifteen cents a gallon. Brooms may be purchased as 
cheap as $2.95 a dozen. 
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MERRITT O. CHANCE 
Chief Clerk of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, who is directing the stupend- 
ous task of taking stock of postoffice 
belongings in the United States. , 





An excellent idea as to comparative prevailing 
prices may be had from what Captain Ellsworth 
P. Bertholf, commandant of the U. S. Revenuc 
Cutter Service, pays to feed the men on his 
vessels which put in at pofts along both the 
Atlantic and Pacific. Mind you, he sets a mighty good table. 
On the menu some time during the week are fresh beef o1 
fish, sugar-cured ham, salt cod, rice, tomatoes, biscuits, coffee, 
tea, butter, molasses, and other tempting edibles. Sailors these 
days won’t stand for what they did years ago. The food must be 
first-class. It is more than interesting to glance at the following 
table which was prepared for LESLIE’s and shows exactly what 
the daily rations (the actual food for one man’s three meals) costs 
the government. It will be noticed that supplies during the last 
fiscal year were purchased at the lowest figure in San Francisco and 
Boston, and at the highest in San Juan and Key West. We see 
by the 1914 figures, for bids must be calculated a year ahead of time, 
that rations are higher than they were four years before. 


COST OF SUPPLIES FOR THREE MEALS, OR ONE DAY'S RATIONS, AS 
SPECIFIED BY THE U. 8S. REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 


1910 1911 1913 1914 1910 1911 1913 1914 
-. $.44 ; 


FINE FOOD 
CHEAP 











Astoria....... J $.46 Newbern...... - $0.42 $0,45 $0.46 
Baltimore......$0.33 ...  .41 .40 NewLondon..._ . . 39.42 
Boston....... 37. 1.. [39 «338 «©0New York.....$0.40 .40 .36 °.44 
Detroit... ... 32 $0.37 .44 147 Norfolk....... ... ... .42 .42 
Galveston 35 43 45 Port Angeles.. .42 -43 40° «41 
Honolulu ee’ at aes aeky "48 51 Portiand...... .34 .37 .38 .39 
Key West... 71.) 156 'g0.«| Port-Townsend. .38 .40 .39 «41 
oo Bik lI rap she -60 San Francisco... 131 [30 (35 .38 

waukee.... .38 ee .38 -42 San Juan. .... : .56 62 
Mobile....... -43  .42 .42 .44 Savannah..... 41 14% .42 ~~ .47 
New Bedford... .43 .46 .44 .46 Wilmington... .38 ne Ki .48 


The above calculation is for the two thousand or more sailors who 
man this fleet of Revenue Cutter vessels. Officers of the service feed 
themselves, but they are not able to do it at anywhere near so 
reasonable a figure. 





T he 
HOW MUCH ARE THE | most 








One of the 
OUR VAST most stu- 
POSTAL SYSTEM pendous 
undertak- 








ings of any 
executive department of the govern- 
ment was begun by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson on July Ist, when the 
Post Office Department started to 
take stock of all its belongings 
throughout the United States. This 
herculean task is being directed by 
Merritt O. Chance, chief clerk of the 
Department, and a veteran in postal 
experience. Some idea of what this 
represents may be gained from the 
fact that there are 454 first-class, 
1,937 second-class, 6,034 third-class, 
and 49,682 fourth-class offices, in 
addition to the Department itself and 
its branches in Washington, in all of 
which Uncle Sam has more or less 
property belonging to the postal serv- 
ice. In some of the larger offices, like 
New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
it runs into tens of thousands of dol- 
lars, while in the smaller offices it 
may amount to but a few hundred 
dollars or even less. When it is con- 
sidered that the Department does an 
annual business of over $247,006,000 
it will not be surprising if the final 







RAILROADS WORTH? gigan- 
et ¢ 
task 
which any body has had assigned to 
it, from a statistical standpoint, is 
the order given by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to ascertain 
the physical value of all the railroad 
properties in the United States. The 
work is being carried forward ‘by a 
board of engineers. It will take years 
of time and the enormity of the under- 
taking will probably make the $15,- 
000,000 which may be spent by the 
government look small. Little do we 
realize how the railroads of this 
country have expanded. A little 
more than 350,000 miles of railroads 
is operated in the United States. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand miles of 
this is single track, while the remain- 
der is two, three, four, five, and six 
track, together with yardsand sidings. 
There are in this country more than 
three-fourths of all the railroads in 
North and South America. Europe 
boasts of only 207,000 miles. The 
il total mileage of single track in the 
ee world is about 640,000 miles. The 

, railroads of this country carry over 
I,000,000,000 passengers every year 
and nearly 2,000,000,000 tons of 
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tabulation of this inventory shows 
postal assets of over a billion dollars. 
This inventory will be made with the 


< ~— i & Ohio Railroads and the Federal Government. 
greatest care, and at the same time cemmittee which must ascertain the es geet valuation of railroad properties is to determine 
er great terminal stations throughout the country. 


reports will be required showing the 


what value to place on this and ot 


A PHYSICAL VALUATION PROBLEM 


The magnificent Union Station of Washington, D. C., built by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
One of the great tasks which confronts the new 
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freight. The passengers pay nearly 
a billion dollars a year to ride and 
the shippers pay yearly freight bills 
of nearly two billion dollars. 
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Baseball 


back some thirty or forty feet from the street, and 

faces the city park in Youngstown, Ohio, when the 
door of the house opened, and a large, middle-aged man 
stepped out on the porch. For a moment the latter stood 
as One dazed, staring into infinity. Then he stretched 
himself to his full height, raised his arms perpendicularly, 
and bent over until the tips of his fingers touched the 
porch floor. Ina few seconds he repeated the performance. 
Then as his eye fell on the passer-by, he rushed past the 
two lions that guard the portals, ran across the wide lawn 
and clapped the man on the shoulder. 

“I’m cured, stranger,”’ he almost shouted. ‘I’m cured! 
The old fellow in there says I am. Just look at this!” and 
he bent over once more until his fingers touched the walk. 
‘‘T haven’t done that before in nineteen years.” 

Then he paused and wiped his moist brow, while the 
astonished pedestrian asked him what he had been cured 
of and who cured him. 

“‘T don’t know what I’m cured of,” said the man, “‘and 
the only person in the world who does know is the old 
fellow in there,’ and he pointed to the house he had just 
left. ‘‘When I got this trouble, I went to a doctor. He 
treated me for years for kidney trouble. So did other 
doctors. I suffered lots of pain, and I was so handicapped 
in my work—I’m a locomotive engineer—that I lost lots 
of money. I got so bad a while ago that I went to a special- 
ist. He said it was my spine. But he didn’t help me. Then 
| decided to come here.” 

The speaker wiped his brow again and went on: ‘The 
old fellow in there says ‘Nothing the matter with you 
except a muscle out o’ place,’ and with that he grabbed my 
leg and near twisted my hip off. Then he says ‘ Bend over 
ind touch the floor.’ ‘Can't,’ says I. ‘Yes you can,’ says 
he. ‘Do it.” And before I knew it I did it. Look!” 
And with that the big man bent double again. ‘Why, 
stranger,” he ad ‘ed, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I ain’t done 
that in nineteen years.” 

“‘Who is the ‘old fellow’ that lives in there?” asked the 
now thoroughly interested pedestrian. 

“Don’t you know?” said the other. 
home of ‘Bonesetter’ Reese.”’ 

This engineer, who like David had come crying out 
‘Heal me for my bones are vexed,”’ had seen the swift 
fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy ‘‘Then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart.” And like the blind man healed by Christ, 
who straightway spread his fame abroad, this grateful 
sufferer had rushed up to the first man he saw to tell the 
story of his marvelous cure. In Youngstown such an oc- 
currence is common, for to many, many long-suffering 
ones the final court of appeal, the last hope, is “‘ Bonesetter”’ 
Reese. 

Yet “‘Bonesetter’’ Reese is no physician. He is not an 
osteopath. He is merely a man with a wonderful knowledge 
of anatomy, enormous strength, and a 
marvelous sense of touch. Not even 
Jimmy Valentine, with his sandpapered 
fingers, had such a digital delicacy. 
Mr. Reese has so trained his sense of 
touch that he can tell instantly if any 
bone, muscle, tendon, or ligament in 
the human body be out of position. He 
is a specialist who has learned by years 
of practice and study the proper loca- 
tion of every one of these bones and 
muscles. Should a bone be misplaced, 
a muscle overlapped, his skilled finger 
tips tell him instantly. Almost as 
quickly, by a system of twisting and 
kneading, he can adjust the injured 
part. Where a muscle or a tendon has 
been misplaced for years, and has 
grown fast in its misplacement, as the 
engineer’s hip muscle had, the offend- 
ing ligament must be wrenched loose 
and then held in its proper place until 
it adjusts itself and can be bandaged. 
Hence the enormous strength possessed 
by Mr. Reese. He has developed it, as 
a blacksmith develops muscle, in his 
trade, for the “‘bonesetter” is not a 
physician; he is an adjuster of the me- 
chanics of the human frame. 

“Bonesetter,”” or more properly “J. 
D.”’", Reese, was born and raised in 
Wales, whence he emigrated to this 
country at the age of 25 years. He became a puddler in 
the old Valley Mills at Youngstown. A few years later he 
entered the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company’s mill as 
aroller. The Reeses in Wales, like the Sweets in New York 
state, and some other families, had been for generations 
‘‘bone-setters.””. The younger Reese was also interested in 
this line of work. It went with being a Reese. He had 
studied anatomy extensively. His first practice was in 
adjusting the dislocated fingers of his fellow mill workers. 
His fame gradually spread through all the mills in Youngs- 
town, and it became customary to send to him every man 
who was wrenched in his work in the mills. Some of 
the cures effected by Mr. Reese in his later years in the 
mills seemed to his fellows nothing short of miraculous. 
Gradually his fame went beyond the mill walls, and he 
built up a night practice outside. Eighteen years ago he 
left the mills to devote himself entirely to bone setting; 
and now he is known the country over. 

It is impossible to drag much personal history out of 
Mr. Reese, who is very modest. But if one takes the word 


A STRANGER was passing a large house that stands 


“Why, that’s the 


Trainer Sammons, of the Cincinnati ‘‘ Redlegs 
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Surgery of Renown 


A Sketch of a Unique ‘‘ Bone-Setter’’ who has Healed Famous Players 


By LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


of his intimate friends, his at first was far from a primrose 
path. The licensed physicians invoked the law against 
this unlicensed practitioner, but in the end they were 
prevailed upon by outsiders to adopt a policy of laissez 
faire. And so matters stand to-day. On his part Mr. Reese 
hangs out no shingle, and charges no fee. His patients 
make him a gift of whatever sum they think suitable, 
though the ‘‘Bonesetter’’ often indicates to strangers 
what sum others have thought 
suitable for services. 

Mr. Reese’s home with its 
guardian lions—the latter 
a gift of a grateful patient— 
is the Mecca of the muscularly 
injured, particularly of the 
professional athletes. Base- 
ball men, prize-fighters, and 
others come in a constant 
stream. Five to ten thousand 
people from all parts of the 
land go to Youngstown every 
year to be healed. Bone- 
setting is such hard work, re- 
quiring such great strength 
and such an expenditure of 
nervous force, that a ‘‘bone- 
setter’’ can work only a 
limited number of hours daily. 
Hence it often happens that 
persons. have to wait for days 
before they can be treated. 
So a large part of Youngs- 
town’s floating population is 
made up of the halt and the 
lame. The inhabitants tell 
countless stories of the scores 
who have made their way 
wearily on crutches to the 
house with the lions, and have 
come back within the hour 
carrying their crutches under 
iheir arms. 

The first half of a visit to 
the ‘“‘Bonesetter’s” usually 
consists of a wait. You may 
wait on the cool porch or in 
the comfortable parlor inside. 
As the “ Bonesetter”’ finishes 
with a patient, he dismisses 
him through a side door and 
comes out among the waiting 
ones to inquire who is next. He has no attendants. 

The office is not like a doctor’s office at all. The furni- 
ture consists of a small roll-top desk, a table, a couch, a 

















BANFORD 


TAKING THE ‘“ KINKS”’ OUT OF THE ARM 


” 


treating a player who has 
dislocated his arm. 


bookcase, a small safe, and on the table a roll of bandages, 
There are no medicines, no instruments, no bottles, no 
operating table. The ‘ Bonesetter’’ thinks little of the 
curative properties of medicine. ‘This constant pouring 
of drugs down the throat is a crime,’”’ he says. ‘People 
come here who have spent years of time and suffering, and 
hundreds of dollars for treatment for kidney troubles, 
let us say, and all that was the matter with them was an 
overlapped muscle. In three minutes they are cured. 
Medicine has a useful field in preventing sickness and dis- 
ease, and medical men should specialize in that field.” 

When you ask Mr. Reese, ‘‘Where are your instru- 
ments?” he shows a pair of hands—large and powerful— 
and points to his eyes. You look at the hands incred- 
flously, and for reply he grasps you about the knee and 
squeezes until you cry ““Ouch!"’ Then he tells you that 
he could take a man’s hand as in a handshake, and break 
it. After the recent demonstration of his grip on your leg 
you believe it. 

Then you begin the difficult task of extracting from Mr. 


A HUMAN DYNAMO IN ACTION 


Pitcher Marquard at the moment of tieing his 
arm muscles into a hard knot. 


Reese information about himself. 
sonal history he is reticent. 
Yet he will say little about it. 
by questions. 

“Any baseball men here recently?’’ he was asked, dur- 
ing a visit to his home last August. 

“Oh, yes, every day,’’ was the answer. 
to-day.” 


Concerning his per- 
Of his work he is proud. 
One has to draw him out 


“Five here 


“Who were they?” 

“TI didn’t take their names. They 
come in and say they are ball players. 
I fix them up and away they go. What 
difference do the names make, anyway? 
I stopped taking down names years 
ago.”’ 

But although Mr. Reese does not 
know the names of his patients, the 
Youngstown sporting editors will tell 
you that last summer Hans Wagner 
came twice to be treated; that Orvie 
Overall, and Bobby Byrne, and Frank 
Lange, and Vean Gregg, are a few of 
the thousands of ball players who have 
consulted Mr. Reese; and that “ Batt- 
ling’’ Nelson and Abe Attell are types 
of the fighting men that make pil- 
grimages to Youngstown. 

Some of these stars Mr. Reese of 
course knows, and he can tell interest- 
ing stories about them. ‘‘The worst 
case I have had in months,” he said, 
“‘was when Abe Attell came in here to 
get doctored up for his fight with 
Johnny Kilbane. He came because of 
a dislocated thumb. But he was 
banged upall over. Both elbows were 
in horrible shape, both wrists were al- 
most out of commission, and he could 
not raise one of his hands to his mouth. 



































Yet he was getting ready for a ring 
battle. You have to 
give him credit for 
nerve and pluck. He 
had other permanent 
injuries, too, such as 
web ears and the 
like.” 

Although Mr. Reese no longer keeps 
a record of his patients, there is ina 
bulky book that he kept until 1910, a 
wonderful record of wonderful ath- 
letesand others. Hundreds of names are followed in this 
volume by such cryptic words as ‘‘ back, knee, wrist, pelvic, 
Potts’ fracture,”’ etc. These terms indicate to the “‘ Bone- 
setter’’ the trouble that brought each patient. Then fol- 
lows a record of the time the patients had been suffering 
and the time it took to effect cures. Here are records of 
ailments of five, ten, twelve, nineteen, even twenty-five 
years’ standing that have been cured in five or ten minutes. 
Here are records of cures that one could not believe, were 
it not for the testimony of those cured, like the story told 
me by an official of an industrial company, who hurt him- 
self while playing golf. After suffering untold pain this 
man was healed in two minutes by the ‘“ Bonesetter,” 
who found a rib out of place and snapped it back. 

In looking over the list of injuries one is struck by the 
absence, among so many baseball men, of any cases of 
‘“‘charley-horse.’’ The ‘‘ Bonesetter’’ was asked about this. 

“Oh,” said he, “‘charley-horse’ is a newspaper word. 
Every time a ball player gets lame, the sporting editors say 
he has the ‘charley-horse.’ Now, I’ve been treating 
base-ball players for eighteen years, and in all that time 
have seen only two cases of ‘charley-horse.’ The first case 
was brought in here seventeen years ago by Jimmy McAleer 
—now of the Boston Red Sox—and he had it bad. I’ve 
seen only one case since. ‘Charley-horse’ was so named 
because the horses that pulled the horse cars used to get 
lame on the cobbles, and couldn’t use one foot, which 
simply dragged after them. That was the way Jimmy 
McAleer came in here, dragging one foot.”’ 

‘“‘What about pitchers?’’ the ‘‘ Bonesetter” was asked. 

“Well,” he explained, ‘‘as you may imagine, the pitchers 
come in here with bum arms. The straight ball pitchers 
throw their arms out and strain the tendons in the shoulder. 
The curve-ball pitcher catches it in the elbow. The 
muscles with which he curves his ball, by twisting the 
hand and the wrist, are based at the elbow and get mis- 
placed. I’ve got them spotted. Send me a pitcher I 
never saw, and by feeling of his arm and shoulder I can tell 
you the kind of ball he specializes in, whether it is straight, 
curved, or what not. The fielders catch it in the knee-caps.”’ 

For all his coldness of exterior, ‘‘ Bonesetter’’ Reese is a 
very tender-hearted man, with something of the nature of 
the Divine Healer in his make-up. He has that true 
quality of a physician, human sympathy. Tears came 
into his eyes as he told the story of a woman who, like 
the man with the palsy that was brought to Christ in a 
bed, was carried clear across Pennsylvania on a cot for his 
ministration. Speedily he discovered her trouble—some 
misplaced tendons—and by one of those quick jerks that 
seem to rend the patient in two, he set the muscles right, 
and bade the woman get up and walk. For five years she 
had been bedfast. When she found she could walk again, 
she fell upon her knees, kissed the doctor’s brawny hands, 
and wept hysterically with joy. ‘I tell you,” said the ‘“Bone- 
setter,” ‘‘that’s the reward, when they weep and cry!” 
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Picturesque Features of the Great Encampment of the § anc 
Celebrate the Semi-Centennial of America’s Greatest Bathnd 2 







































A UNION 
FIGHTER’S 
TALE 


“That’s where I 
was during Pick- 
ett’s charge, and 
believe me, com- 
rade, it was the 
hardest fight of 
my life. By a 
miracle I got out 
alive and wasn’t 
even scratched.”’ 
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- WHERE THE FIERCEST AND MOST DECISIyg 
Section of the grand encampment at Gettysburg during the celebration of the 50th anniversary of the battle. Union and Confederate veterans to the ny 
tank and file, many prominent officers of the Union and Confederate forces were present. The features of the celebration included parades and mags » 
No 
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HEAT WORSE 
THAN WAR 
A veteran who sur- 
vived the famous 
battle 50 years ago 
overcome by the 
warm weather at the 
semi-centennial cel- 
ebration and led off 
to the hospital. Sev- 
eral veterans thus 
stricken died. 
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50,000 LOAVES A DAY FOR THE BIG PEACEFUL ARMY THEIR FIRST MEBETHER | 

Field bakeries, which turned out carloads of bread daily during the Gettysburg celebration. The loaves Veterans who took part in the Gettysburg fight seatmess tab! 
as soon as they were baked'were laid in long rows on rough wooden supports. The bakers were kept con- eagerly exchanging reminiscences. The thri lence st 
tinually busy in supplying the needs of the hungry ex-soldiers. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE SPANISH-AMP 
Members of the United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Missouri, at dinner in a grove during their ninth annual encampment held near Fruitville, Mo. The encampment 
bers of the G. A. R., Confederate Veterans, and Sons of Confederate Veterans all mingling and breaking bread together. The encampment was held on the 10,000 acre ranch of Col. J. 
with a cross on his cap) is Col. E. H. Hoeber, Vice Commander-in-Chief of the United Spanish War Veterans 
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of American Soldiers 


and the Gray, Held on the Battlefield of Gettysburg, to 
Bathnd a Notable Reunion of Spanish War Veterans in Missouri 
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WHERE THEY 
LOST THEIR 
ARMS 
“Yes, John, 
that’s the very 
spot where that 
Confederate 
shell took off my 
flipper. And you 
were hit when 
you were just a 
couple of rods 
the other side of 
me.” 
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EIN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE WAS FOUGHT 


f 55,000, who took part in the fight, occupied these canvass shelters and lived over again the lives of soldiers in the camps of Civil War days. Besides the host of the 
. with addresses by persons of note. The whole occasion was marked by fraternity and enthusiasm and it resulted in increasing the friendly feeling between 
i South. 
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“JUST LIKE,If 
USED TO BE” 
Former soldiers at 
Gettysburg with 
their mess in their 
hands getting ready 
for a duet dinner in 
their tent. The 
veterans greatly rel- 
ished this frequently 
repeated number on 
the program. 
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ETHER IN 50 YEARS 


mess table on the battlefield, partaking of soldier’s fare and 
ience stories told at the reunion would fill libraries. 


UNDERWOOD & NDERWS 
“HURRAH FOR THE BLUE”—‘HURRAH FOR THE GRAY” 


Union and Confederate veterans heartily cheering one another in camp on the Gettysburg battlefield. 
The mutual cordiality manifested by the former foes was so intense that a plan was proposed for merging 
the United Confederate Veterans with the G. A. 
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AR ALSO HOLD A NOTABLE REUNION 


the most successful ever held by these veterans. Various other bodies took part. It was inspiring to see the Boy Scouts, members of the National Guard, Spanish War Veterans, mem- 
“Who was the colonel of the 2nd regiment of Rough Riders during the Spanish-American War. 


b Col. Torrey is shown on horseback at the extreme right of the picture. Third from him (seated, 
6 in front of the tent at left (with “O” on his breast) is newly elected Department Commander Comrade G. Otto. 
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> ‘Y ‘ JE should worry and 

cause shadows to be cast 
, over our serene and 
cheerful dispositions,” 
the Old Fan, as he took a seat 
among the boys on the porch of the 
town’s tobacco distributing sta- 
tion. 

“‘What’s the answer?’’ asked the clerk, who sat in the 
window fanning away the flies. ‘‘ Have you been cashing 
in at a discount your bets on the Athletics?” 

“Nothing like it, George,” replied the veteran sport. 
“I'd never discount anything that’s yielding such splendid 
interest in the shape of excitement and _ satisfaction. 
By ‘we’ I meant the great 





Collins, the pride of 
‘* the Athletics 


army of loyal baseball fans, [1 WANT more | 
F : GINGER IN avi 8 
east, west, north and south. (Foon) 





Just look over the sporting sit- 
uation to-day and you'll realize 
how happy we should be. The 
recent killing of McCarthy in 
the ring has just about fin- 
ished the game that Johnson 
started on the toboggan, as 
far as America is concerned; 
wrestling has been faked until 
it is a jest from practically one 
end of the country to the other 
and the resumption of racing 
in New York State was spoiled 
by the old gambling ring, and 
the governor and lesser officials 
were compelled to step in and 
endeavor to make it the ‘gen- 
tlemen’s’ sport its backers promised it should be. But 
baseball is enjoying increased prosperity, the prompt 
picking from the ball parks of a few piker bettors by the 
powers of the big leagues has served to keep it as clean 
and free from taint as in the past and a continued season 
of pleasure and exciting play is assured for every loyal 
rooter—men and women, boys and girls. Yessiree, the 
good old national pastime is the one great sport upon 
which we can all pin our faiths and it has never yet dis- 
apppinted us. 

“nd now to switch round to the big show.’ Did you 
ever see anything run more smoothly than the Connie 
Mack machine that is practically sure to bring the Amer- 
ican league pennant to Philadelphia once again? Of 
course there’s ‘many a slip’ and all that sort of thing, but 
it certainly looks like the Athletics all the way and with 
plenty to spare. The Boston world’s champions have 
been a bitter disappointment to all foilowers of the game, 
and from the manner in which they have been flopping 
about no one would be surprised if they wound up no 
better than the head of the second division. Detroit 
is out of the contest entirely and the White Sox are expected 
to cut but little ice. This leaves but two contenders to 
fight it out with the flying Phillies—the Naps and the 
Senators. The former have proven the big surprise of 
the year, and under the leadership of Birmingham have 
played a snappy and classy article of ball that has kept 
them, at nearly all times, well up in the first division. 
Should Mack’s men take a big and unexpected slump, the 
Clevelands may jump into first place for a time, but such 
a situation is unlikely. The Washingtons, after their 
wonderful work last season, were expected to be in the 
pennant fight from the first tap of the gong, but they 
appear to lack the snap that made them conspicuous in 
1912, and Walter Johnson has had to take his bumps with 
the other twirlers. The day that the Athletics sent him 
from the mound put a decided crimp in the Senators and 
their backers. Perhaps the big fellow has been over- 
worked, but the fact has been demonstrated that even 
though he be one of the greatest twirlers in the game, he 
cannot keep his team out in front unless he receives con- 
siderable assistance. 

‘‘A gentleman whom you all know, at least by sight and 
reputation, one John McGraw, in sizing up the situation 
in the Johnson organization recently, declared that there 
was practically nothing ahead but plain sailing for the 
Athletics in their struggle for the American rag. John is 
just about the shrewdest judge of talent cavorting about 
the green diamonds to-day and what he says in the way of 
prognostication is worth giving serious heed. In dismiss- 
ing the Red Sox from the big set-to he points out that the 
absence of Wagner and Stahl has shot the famous in- 
field phalanx all to pieces 
and that the twirlers have 
failed to come anywhere 
near duplicating their won- 
derful work of 1912. To 
injuries to players and hard 
luck generally he ascribes 
much of the Washingtons’ 
misfortune and though he 
admits the Naps may yet 
have a look-in on the big 
fireworks, he is frank in con- 
fessing that the Athletics 
appear to be irrepressible. 
It was feared by the friends 
of the Mack organization 
that the absence of Coombs 
would seriously weaken the 
team. Nothing of the kind 


It may help some 
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EUGENE ZIMMERMAN 
The noted cartoonist, ‘‘ ZIM ’”’ 
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The Old Fan Says: 


“The Spotlight is Now Centered on the Athletics”’ 


By ED A. GOEWEY 
Illustrated by “ZIM” 


has occurred. Bender and Plank are more than holding 
their own and some of the youngsters of the string are 
proving that they have ‘the goods.’ 

“Since the Highlanders have acquired the habit of 
winning occasionally, they may manage to crawl out of 
the cellar and remain out, particularly as the Browns’ 
work is often as off color as their nickname. Frank 
Chance is making a game effort to do something with his 
charges to please the fans, and there is no doubt that 
the team is already showing an improvement that will 
lift it out of the joke class before the end of the season. 
Next year the Highlanders are going to be anything but 
a tail-end or near tail-end proposition. In trading Chase, 
Frank did a good thing for his club. Recently the Peerless 
Leader added four more ‘phenoms’ to his holdings and 
possibly one or more of them may develop genuine A 
No. 1 big league calibre and fit nicely into the lineup. 
The boys from the bushes are Dan Costello, a second 
sacker, from Emmetsburg, Pa., for whom it is said Mack, 
Jennings and McGraw were angling; Williams, a catcher 
and first baseman from Galveston and a brother of the 
young sensation of the Browns; Tom Hanley, the crack 
southpaw of Manhattan college, and Jay Rogers, aVirginia 
league backstop. 

‘‘And now let us turn our opera glasses upon the 
National league, where the race is closer, more exciting 
and in which at least four teams still have plenty of time 
to do stunts that shall win the coveted bunting. These 
outfits are the Quakers, Giants, Dodgers and Cubs. 
During the last two weeks in June half the fans in the coun- 
try were busy explaining that Dooin’s men were working 
ahead of their stride and would surely crack and go all to 
pieces. But the Philadelphia team didn’t crack and 
though Alexander and Seaton were compelled to labor 
far more often than most twirlers are sent into the box, 
and on one occasion both were trimmed by Brooklyn 
in a double header, they went through the grind like heroes 
and their team not only kept to the front, but for a time, 
gained ground on its most feared rivals, the Giants. 
To be sure with a quartette of such hustling organizations 


NOW WiLL 
YOu STOP 
LAUGHING 





Another case of turn about 


all doing their best, there may be great changes in the 
standing between this time and the day when our little 
talkfest appears in print, but, while the Phillies at the 
beginning of July had a temporary setback, they will no 
doubt regain their real form and will be either in front 
or in the very thickest of the fight right up to the signal 
that marks the season’s finish. What Dooin has to fear 
most is’ that his two best twirling bets, Alexander and 
Seaton, will be forced to slow up on their pace because of 
overwork. If this occurs the Quakers are going to get a 
severe setback, because the other flingers have not been 
going good enough to beat the first division clubs with 
any degree of regularity. 

“It is right in the pitching department that the New 
Yorks possess the strength that may win them the big 
prize. To be sure Marquard the bear-cat of last season, 
who ran up a string of nineteen consecutive victories, has 
been defeated nearly as often as some fans prophesied he 
would be, when, last winter, they were discussing him and 
his stage ventures. But, luckily for the McGraw crew, 
the team has sufficient twirling material to get along nicely, 
even though the $11,000 beauty seems to have but little 
of the ‘punch’ that made him one of the greatest sensations 
offthe diamond in 1912. If ‘Rube’ comes back strong and, 
contrary to expectations, starts another record-breaking 
streak, the change will be welcomed by the fans. But, 
if he doesn’t, there are half a dozen others to step into the 
breach and keep the fight to bring the pennant to the 
Metropolis going, including Matty, Tesreau and Damaree, 
who have displayed some mighty brilliant box work. 
Besides the New Yorks’ manager is further fortifying him- 
self by grabbing a few choice pitching recruits, that he 
may never be without a large and capable string of box 
artists, no matter which of his star flingers falters. Keep 
your eyes on the Giants boys, for they have more reserve 
strength than any other club in the league and that is 
going to tell when the battling becomes more severe and 
the blistering hot days of August roll round. 

‘‘McGraw professes to believe that toward the end of 
the season he will have no real opposition in his struggle 
for another pennant, but the Cubs. Johnny is a real 
old fox and some of us have a suspicion that he may be 
trying to ‘kid’ some of his rivals. Perhaps the Chicago 
outfit will be unusually strong and strenuous during the 
last half of the year, but their accomplishments during 
the early weeks of the season were not such as to 
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cause their followers to be partic- 
ularly over-joyful. Every fan 
will confess that Evers has done 
better as a manager than many 
of the old-time dopesters expected, 
but he still has a long road to 
travel and he must make the jour- 
ney with a staff of twirlers that is 
nothing to brag about. The several young twirling 
phenoms that owner Murphy threatened to dig up to 
help out are still to materialize. And then there are 
the Brooklyns. These boys have been such consistent 
battlers for second division honors for so many years 
that nothing much out of the ordinary was expected 
from them this year, but they have certainly surprised 
the entire baseball world with their class. The team asa 
whole looks very good and has put across some very classy 
games, and with Rucker in the box can put up an article 
of ball that will compare favorably with anything that can 
be shown in the National league. The Pirates, Braves, 
Cardinals and Reds continue to trail, with the band still 
far out in front. 

‘‘And now we come to another matter and that is the 
world championship series. Compare any of the clubs 
that stand a chance of winning the National league pen- 
nant with the Athletics and I think you’ll admit that it 
looks like a cinch this fall for the American organization's 
Philadelphia representative. Some fans will say that it 
is too early to chance a guess on the baseball classic of 
1913, but yours truly is willing to go on record now as 
saying that, barring accidents and serious injuries to play- 
ers, the end of the present season will come pretty near 
seeing the cohorts of Connie Mack receiving congratula- 
tions for being the premier baseballists of the year 1913. 

“‘Manager Clark Griffith, of the Washingtons, has hit 
upon a brand new scheme. He argues that his players 
are handicapped by the climatic conditions at the capital, 
asserting that the heat there during the summer is such 
that it takes all the stamina out of his men and that 
this condition of affairs accounts for the fact that they 
win more games on the road than at home. Believing 
that the Senators cannot keep themselves in the best of 
condition because they do not get the necessary rest in con- 
sequence of the excessive heat, Griffith, at such times as 
his players are ‘at home’ during the remainder of the 
season, will house them in the country on the outskirts of 
Washington. It will be a sort of a summer hotel for ball 
tossers, with plenty of quiet and fresh air and where the 
food will be carefully supervised. It is figured that by 
this mode of living the players will get better rest and 
diet, and consequently retain their condition throughout 
the playing season. 

““Asked recently whom he thought were the best base 
runners in the American league, Ed Sweeney, the popu- 
lar catcher of the Highlanders, replied: ‘For speed the 
best are Cobb, Milan and Collins, but if you asked me 
to name the most daring base runners, I would say 
George Moriarty and Jimmy Callahan. I consider 
Moriarty the trickiest base runner in the country. When 
he is on base you cannot relax your vigilance a_ second, 
and if he got on the paths as often as Cobb, I believe he 
would steal a full hundred bases a season. As a pilferer 

ot baseball cushions he is an 





baseball’s 


Matty, 
“Grand Old Man” 


[Fest Ae Se — ae is considered 
MACE | Ser Sh a fast man, but he is no- 
P I RTa_ wan BS where near as rapid as Ty, 


Milan and Collins, so that 
makes his dazzling perform- 
ances all the more wonder- 
ful. He has the audacity to 
try anything, and he gets a 
bigger lead on the pitchers 
than any man I kdow of. He 
works away from the bag 
inch by inch and then bolts 
ahead like a streak. He 
seems to get top speed in 
half a second and always 
slides to the base at a point 
furthest from the man tak- 
ing the ball. When he is on 
third base he is more dangerous than gunpowder. 
The catcher is working with the pitcher to ‘get’ a bats- 
man and before he notices it, Moriarty has slid into the 
plate. He can steal a home by narrower margins than 
any ball player I have to 
worry over. When Calla- 
han is playing regularly 
and is feeling fit, he is 
every bit as dangerous. He 
deceives you because he 
never jockeys from the 
cushion for a lead. He 
takes a stand about four 
feet from the bag and looks 
as innocent as if he were 
thinking about something 
on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But he never 
makes a false break and 
when he turns his back to 
the base, he keeps right on 
running. He is absolutely 
fearless, and will take any 
kind of a chance.” 





Getting so big he'll soon 
need a new suit 
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ED A. GOEWEY 
“*The Old Fan”’ 
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even the latest commencements. 
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Last month 
everybody was 
going to Com- 
mencements, 
and, of course, 
all of them were 
“just lovely.” But some of them must 
have been more interesting than others, and 
here is a story of one ina girls’ college which 
may have been the most interesting of 
them all. 

In this college, a part of the program of 
every graduating class is the bidding fare- 
well to the teachers and professors and 
buildings in melancholy serenades on the 
Friday night before Commencement. 

Therefore about nine o'clock on the even- 
ing of June 13th last, the senior class of 
this pi ticular college, all in white, might 
have been seen to gather around a favorite 
fountain on the campus, 
moonlight.” Each one carried a Japanese 
janter:. When all were assembled, they 
started, two by two, before the house of 
the revered head of the institution, their 
class president, a tall, dignified girl, leading. 


| ECHOES FROM 
THE COMMENCE- 
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They marched to a sclemn count of the 
numbe s, up to their own mystic thirteen,— 
over and over, one—two—three—till you 
realize’ more than ever before, how much 
eloquence might reside in the multiplication 
table cc the alphabet, if properly presented. 


The oresident having lived through many 
Commcencements, was appropriately sitting 


he faculty followed. Between every 
yo songs intervened the solemn count up 
to thirteen, the young voices keyed to an 
impressive solemnity. 
Then the rose-arbor, the spreading copper 
beech, the hockey-field, 
the gymnasium, the science-building, 


hers of 


received its meed of farewells. In and out, 
under the shadows of the many tall trees, 
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“Farewell! Fare- 


It certainly was very pretty. If 
about it. 
den party was quite as pretty. 
guests were seated under the trees, where 
cakes and refreshing beverages were served 
to them, while the college orchestra played, 
and on the green in front of them, other 
girlsdanced. The green was bordered with 


bloom, while great syringa bushes and straw- 


a graceful girl, her black hair flowing over 
her shoulders. 
black, dotted with stars, while her black 
stockings and sandals and the beautiful 
crescent-coronet on her head completed the 
impression that she was representing Night. 
P Upand down, back and forth, she flitted, 
with complicated steps which made us 
marvel that she could ever have learned 
>them, or that anybody could ever have in- 
vented them. Then in rushed a bevy of 
stars, made up unn.istakably for the part, 
pand a still more intricate dance followed. 
Then a delicious blonde girl, her mass of 
delicate, floss-like, pale-gold hair hanging 


wafted on the zephyrs. 
she was robed all in gold, even to the sandals 
on her feet. Her dance was joyous and 
swift, and presently the golden Hours 
joined her, and slender arms and flying feet 
were woven and interlaced until one was 


‘ arly dazzled. 


A little later, those who looked into the 
deserted garden seemed to see a look of 
pain on the bright faces of the steadfastly 
gazing flowers,—as though they were lonely, 
and longed for the return of the flower- 
plike girls who had so well consorted with 
them. 










A letter was re- 
ceived by this 
department too 
late for an ans- 
wer to be pub- 
lished before 
A reply 
Was sent by mail; but as many young people, 


COLLEGE PARTY 
EXPENSES 











‘‘under the weird | 


the tennis-court, | 


any of you saw anything prettier, tell us| 
Still, perhaps the seniors’ gar- | 
The invited | 


sto her waist, danced in as though she were | 
She was Day and | 





in the moonlight on his piazza. Five or 
six of the best college songs were rendered 
by the ‘‘farewelling’’ class in their finest 
style, cad then the long queue trailed away 
with a final dirge-like, ‘‘Farewell! Fare- | 
well! Nineteen-thirteen bids you all 
farewel!!’” 


Songs under the windows of other mem- | 


| ally 


| 
the 
great dormitories, the observatory, each | pleases, or as seems best in any particular 


interns and ceaseless chant,—‘‘ one—two— | 
’ and with the minor strain inter- 


Nineteen-thirteen bids you all fare- | 


roses and peonies, pinks and iris, all in full | 


| 


berry shrubs shed sweetness everywhere. | 
Out into the midst of the green darted | 


Her robe was of diaphanous | 





| gations to a young 
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In the World of Womankind < 


By KATE UPSON CLARK 


not to mention their parents, out of whose 
pockets the money must generally come, 
will be attending many college parties dur- 
ing the fall and winter, the answer may 
still be useful. This was the question: 

“When a young man asks a girl to attend 
a ‘prom’ or a game, or any sort of college 
party, does he pay the traveling expenses 
and hotel bill of her chaperon and herself, 
or do the girl’s parents pay them?”’ 

A mother whose two daughters have at- 
tended many college functions under her 
own or a friend’s chaperonage, never allows 
the young man to pay any of the bills, except 
for the actual tickets to the entertainment, 
and flowers, if he choosestosendthem. She 
even pays for the carriage, in New Haven, 


Princeton, Cambridge, Williamstown, or 
wherever it may be. 
She says, “‘I consider that a young girl | 


lays herself under altogether too great obli- 
man if she accepts so 
much from him. If she is engaged to him, 
it may be proper, if the young man has| 
ample means, or if the parents of the two 
are intimate, and she knows that those of 
the young man are better able than the 
others to bear the expense, and the matter 
is understood between them. Circum- 
stances alter cases. But when a young man 
asks my girls to any college party, I always 
say, ‘They may go, if it is understood that 
all their bills and their chaperon’s, are paid 
by their father, except their actual tickets 
to the entertainment.’’’ Perhaps most 
mothers feel this way. 

A young man who occupies one of the 
most prominent of official positions in col- 
lege society, writes as follows: 

“The girl that I invited to our Com- 
mencement ‘prom,’ came with her mother, 
and the mother paid all the expenses. If 
she had come up with my mother, I think 
I should have paid the hotel, but not the 
traveling expenses. I think the man usu- | 
pays the hotel expenses, unless the | 
mother of the girl prefers to do it. Really, | 
there does not seem to be any settled cus- | 
tom in the matter. One may do as he| 





case. I myself should always expect to 
pay for my girl and her chaperon, unless | 


threading the winding paths, went the long | they expressly said they preferred to do it | 


themselves.” 

It would be interesting to hear from our | 
correspondents on this subject. In different | 
parts of the country no doubt different 
standards prevail. 

In girls’ colleges, the girl in the same way, 
often, perhaps usually, engages the young | 
man’s lodging sometime beforehand and | 
pays the bill before he comes. On festive 
occasions, in towns like Poughkeepsie, 
Northampton and South Hadley, though 
cities of some size are not far away, the 
available lodgings near are few, and have to 
be engaged early, for the crowd is likely to 
be large. Many of the young men prefer 
to take a train for the distant city, to staying 
inthetown. As for some reason young men 
are not supposed to need chaperons, the 
problem in their case is greatly simplified. 
They sometimes pay their own expenses, 
but the girls often do it, on the principle 
that it is the same as entertaining them at 
a house-party in their own home. 

This question of a chaperon for the boys 
ought, perhaps, to be seriously considered. 
Some of us think that they need chaperons 
more than the girls do! 





THE PINK 


pansies and geraniums, 











PEONY which lent a mild _ radi- 
ance to the garden,—a 
plain little back-yard city 

garden. The deutzia and the weigelia were 


shedding their delicate petals. The syringa 
was only just beginning to show a stray 
blossom here and there; when one morn- 
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There were a few quiet 
‘ad 





ing it was discovered that a great pink 
peony had burst into magnificent bloom. 
The pink peony seemed to glow like a vast | 
gem. It seemed even to breathe, as it 
held its rosy face up to the tender May sky. | 
All the family exclaimed when they saw it. 
The children had to go right out and walk | 
around it. Was ever anything so beautiful 
béfore! A rose was an exquisite thing,—but 
the peony was so big and generous and such 
a pale, delicate pink! It was a scented 
peony, too, and its perfume surrounded it 
like something affectionatwly guarding it 
fromharm. The neighbors were all looking 
out of their windows. One could hear 
them saying, ‘See the wonderful pink 
peony!”” The whole garden was glorified, 
scores of people were made happy, the lovers | 
of beauty were satisfied in their souls,— 
(Continued on page 66) 
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Thousands of Housewives Are 


Using Karo in Their Preserving 
—Are You? 





PUTTING up delicious preserves is really a 


very simple matter—if you will make 


your preserving 


syrup with part 


Karo 


(Crystal White) instead of all sugar. 


Karo (Crystal White) blends the sugar 
with the fruit juices, and brings out the full, 


true flavor of the fresh fruit. 


It also pre- 


sone the candying or crystallizing of jellies 


jams. 


ee a can of Karo (Crystal White) from your grocer, 
and follow the recipes in our Karo Preserving Book. 
When Canning, for instance, use these proportions: 


CANNING TABLE 
Lb. | Lb. | Time & 


5 lbs. Sugar KARO) Water Bolling 
a. | 
Peaches ly c I pt. |10to 15 
Pears ly 36 l\¢ pts. 15 
Plums 2 34 I pt. 20 
Quinces Iv M4 3 pts. |20 to 30 





AVE you seen the Karo Preserving 
Book? It is a wonderfully practical 
and helpful guide for making. jams, jellies 
and preserves generally~-with full direc- 
tions for sterilizing preserves so they will 
keep perfectly. We will be glad to send 
you a copy FREE—just send us your 
name on a post card. 
Send for your FREE COPY, Karo Preserving Book 
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CORN STARCH 


GIVE the family a Custard or a Blanc Mange made with 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch. It is one of the daintiest, tastiest 


desserts ever made for a hot day. 


Be sure that you use Kingsford’s— 


because you want the 


fine delicacy and purity for which Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
has been celebrated for more than sixty years. 


Ask for Kingsford’s by name. 
Kingsford’s 


See that you are given 
—not an ordinary corn starch or inferior substitute 


that is sold at the same price as Kingsford’s. 
There are many tasty dishes to make with the genuine 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch of Oswego. 


pages in color. 


post card. 
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ark 


Dept. T New York 
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Write today for the Corn Products Cook 


Book—sent FREE for your name on a 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Read the recipes for these dishes in our 
new Corn Products Cook Book—full direc- 
tions for the use of Kingsford’s Corn Starch 
and Karo Syrup: 8 handsomely illustrated 
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Fie Healt 


is seo ~— nerves that can with- 
stand the numerous distractions 
incident to present-day living. But, 















in spite of utmost care, nervous troubles \ 
often become manifest—then it’s time 
to begin the use of 


The Best Tonic 
vod as well as a tonic. It calms and 
strengthens the nerves, aids di- 
gestion, enriches the blood and 
gives vigor to every part of the 
body. Best ofall, itinsures quiet, 
peaceful sleep which is so essen- 
tial in overcoming nervousness. 
Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being “‘Pabst’’ 
FREE BOOKLET, “Health Darts,” 
tells all uses and benefits of Pabst 
Extract. Write for it. 
. PABST EXTRACT CO, 
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New, wonderful sen- 
sation. No experience nec- 
essary to operate the 


‘Mandel-ette’ 


A One Minute Camera that takes 
and finishes pictures In 1 minute 
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fect working shutter. C: ananiey 50" ise 2 1-: Bx 1-2 
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will send 
parcel post 50 cents extra. 
Sutiit jnclades andel- 
ed post cards. 
(Additions ar eards, 25. c¢ Send $5 witb 
this ad today or write for ate per de: scriptive og 
- THE curcaeo FERROTIPS "E COMPAN Pal v . 
Trot jance’ 
ae Nicase: ile nad Phew York City, N. J . 
Parrots. 
Se aranteed talkers and quick learners, 
less entertainment for young and old. 
“ distinetly with true human g@ 
a Also Mexican Dou- 4@ 
ble Y low Heac is, Cubans, etc. £ 
Every bird guaranteed to reach you 
alive. Absolute written guarantee given! 
with each bird that it will learn to talk. Spe- 
cial price for quick orders. Write for free cat- 


alog and fine colored pictures of guaranteed |) 
birds of all varieties. Book on parrot training,25c.@HiJ 


Iowa Bird Co., Dept.M, Des Moines, Iowa, 


BRASS BANDS 
FORMING — 
SEND YOUR NAME 
We will send you full in- 
structions how to organ- 
ize a successful band. 
Lots of money and fun. 
We will send you a free 
copy of our Band Herald. 
Easy payments accepted on instruments, 


LYON & HEALY, 29-39 Adams St., Chicago 


World’s Largest Music House 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
THAT'S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW. 
Now, we will not give you any grand 
prize—or a lot of free stufiif you an- 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim to 
make you rich in a week, But if 
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like talons, and, even where she caressed 
some restored article of clothing that she 
was offering for sale, it was with all the 
gestures of a bird of prey. She conducted 
her business and treated her employees in 
strict accordance with these accipitral 
tendencies. 

Joe was, like her fellows there, given a 
merely nominal wage. Her real income 
depended on commissions, for the clerks 
were allowed a commission on every article 
that they sold, and, as the commission rose 
with the price obtained, it was to each 
clerk’s advantage to raise the prices and 
keep them up. There was no fixed charge 
for anything at Mrs. Manitoby’s; had the 
tags on those cloaks and gowns told the 
truth, they would have read: 

‘‘ All you can get, and no less than twice 
the value.” 

Here, then, it was that Joe Meggs first 
earned her daily bread; and the longer 
she remained the less likely did she seem 
ever to earn it at any other place or in any 
other manner; for Mrs. Manitoby decreed 
that ‘‘her girls must dress well,’’ discharged 
whosoever did not wear clothes far better 
than those of the proprietress herself, and 
made it abundantly clear that clothes 
purchased by an employee must be pur- 
chased on those premises only. Mrs. 
Manitoby, in a word, forced her clerks to 
patronize home industry; she charged them 
nearly as much as they charged the custom- 
ers; she entered these charges against the 
girls’ wages and commissions, and she thus 
retained in her debt nearly every girl that 
entered her employ. 

“You've got to do it,” said Gwen Whit- 
terly, who generally worked with Joe; “ 
if you want to keep your job, you might 
as well begin.” 

Gwen was pale and frail. She had red 
hair, a pasty face, and green eyes, and she 
chewed gum all day long. But there was 
a certain merry cynicism and good-natured 
tolerance of the real world about her that 
attracted Joe from the first. 

‘Here comes that Spanish girl,” 


so 


she said, 


early in their acquaintance when, one day, 


a buxom brunette entered the shop. 
‘Spanish from Harlem. Dolores of the 
Haymarket, J call her. I haven’t seen her 
here for a month or more. You take her, 
Meggs: I’ve just had one customer, and 
you need the money.” 

Joe was grateful. Haggling came hard 
to her; she had scored several failures; 
but she was learning her trade as best she 
could.. When the Spanish girl had gone 
away, after reluctantly paying twice as 
much for an evening-gown as she had in- 
tended, but not nearly so much as Joe, 
with great reluctance, had begun by asking, 
Gwen laughed aloud. 

“Don’t worry,” she said. ‘I couldn’t 
a’ got more out of her myself to-day. I 
could tell right away business has been bad 
with her lately.” 

“‘Is she in business?” asked Joe. 

‘Sure she is.” 

“She didn’t look like a .working-girl. 
What business is she in?”’ 

Gwen was so amazed at such a question 
that her jaws ceased operations on her 
chewing-gum. 

“Oh, gee,” she said. 
enough what I mean. 
won't you?” 

She said it in a tone that made Joe, 
however vaguely, understand the truth. 

“Don’t say such things,”’ whispered Joe, 
her cheeks warm. ‘“They’re not funny, 
Gwen. That girl was too nice to be bad.” 

“Too nice to be bad?’’ echoed Gwen. 
The wonder mounted to her green eyes. 
“Oh, rats!’’ she said. 


“You know well 
Quit your kiddin’, 


SECTION 4 


Jor’s father died. He had lived slowly, 
but he died suddenly. In every other re- 
spect he died as he had lived: quite irrel- 
evantly. The disease that he and Mrs. 
Meggs called Life simply proved at last 
too much for him. One night his head 
buzzed more than usual; the next morning 
they found him dead in bed. 

It was all over very quickly: the funeral 
and the breaking-up of the little domestic 
establishment that he had tried so hard to 
keep going, and that had been fatal to him. 
Before she was well aware of her loss, Joe 
found herself freed from the stepmother to 
whom she had returned only to please her 
father and with whom she had remained 
only at the cost of constantly fresh wounds. 
Meggs’s insurance policies had long since 
lapsed, and his bank-balance was exactly 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. 

‘*You must take all that,’’ said Mrs. 


| with her children far more cheaply than in 
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of Her Soul 


Meggs, mopping her eyes, for she was never 
more unjust than her nerves and her neces- 
sities forced her to be. ‘‘You must put it 
aside for a rainy day.” 

“T can’t do that,” 
rob you.” 

They argued it out. Joe felt that it was 
her duty even to supply whatever her scant 
earnings allowed to her stepmother whose 
vaunted income was now chronically irreg- 
ular; and her stepmother, who was as 
proud as she had always been, was, in the 
presence of death, enough contrite for past 
offences to refuse these sacrificial offers. 
Not less than an hour’s talk was required 
to bring a decision, and during that talk the 
woman and the girl came closer to each other 
than they had ever been. The elder was 
touched by the younger’s generosity, and 
the younger was brought to see how that 
much of what she had charged to malevo- 
lence was no more than a sort of by-product 
of economic pressure. 

They halved the bank-balance. They 
kissed at parting, with promises of many 
letters. Mrs. Meggs went to her natal 
town in Connecticut, where she could live 


said Joe. “I can’t | 


her loved New York; and at Gwen’s invita- 
tion, Joe went to share her feilow-clerk’s 
bedroom in a shabby boarding-house within 
a stone’s throw of Mrs. Manitoby’s shop. 


SECTION 5 


For a long time after the catastrophe of 
her father’s death had overtaken her, Joe 
was sure that the sun of her life had set 
forever; but, as months passed, and the 
summer came and declined, this sun, as is 
the insistent way of all suns, rose again 
and, little by little, began to warm her. 
She didn’t like her work, but she liked Work 
in the abstract. She was none too fond of 
her life, but Life began again to charm and 
hold her. 

She thought, now and again, of Geoffrey, 
but of him she could not think kindly. 
Once, however, to her surprise, she met him 
at the lunch-hour in a crowded street, and 
it was with a pang which she immediately 
regretted that she saw his face a little 
coarser and his expression a little less 
ingenuous than when she had seen him 
last. 

““You?”’ he smiled, bowing with an ease 
that was as great as his former ease, but 
different in quality. ‘“‘I was wondering 
whether you hadn’t got work outside of 
New York.” 

Joe looked away. 

“T am at work,” she said; 
work in New York.” 

‘‘Near here?” 

“Not far away.” 

He was walking beside her. 
altered. 

‘‘Won’t you tell me where?” he asked. 

She quickened her step. 

“No,” she said. 

There was no mistaking her feelings, and 
Boden did not pretend to mistake them. 

‘All right,’’ he answered. ‘‘But I hope 
you won’t forget my ’phone-number in 
case you change your mind about me.” 

He raised his hat and darted across the 
street. 

That was all, but it left her with a curious 
doubt as to whether she had done entirely 
well to be short with him. She had, she 
assured herself, her own life to make, and 
her own soul to save; but she wondered 
whether some girl—oh, not herself, of course, 
but some good girl might not help this 
young man’s life and save for him what he 
was so patently in danger of losing. 

She was uneasy and dissatisfied all that 
day. Several weeks’ illness had eaten her 
share of her father’s legacy; business was 
poor at the shop and commissions low. 
Already she had permitted the more pros- 
perous Gwen to pay both girls’ share of the 
rent for more than a fortnight. Thus it 
was that Joe’s dissatisfaction and uneasiness 
increased when, in the evening, she returned 
home with Gwen, and prepared to write 
one of her now continuously rarer letters 
to her stepmother. Gwen was dressing to 
go out toadance. Gwen was always going 
out to dances and always urging Joe to go 
with her, and to-night Joe was almost 
brusque in her refusal. 

Gwen's tastes were not those of her room- 
mate. The slim girl with the red hair was 
fond of dancing and theatres, of suppers and 
of a variety of other things that she grouped 
under the general heading of ‘‘a good time”’; 
and Joe, though there were moments when 
tke youth in her cried out for these’ amuse- 
ments, not only still felt her father’s death 
too keenly to indulge in them, but was rather 
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LESLIE’S 
(Continued from page 64) 
inclined, because of her own abstinence, to 
a regard Gwen’s indulgence with disfavor. 
She did not see how Gwen ‘‘kept it up’’; she 
sue & knew that Gwen was already deep in Mrs. 
_§ Manitoby’s debt for clothes, and daily 
~~ Bf increasing her indebtedness. 

“ARE Nona had been like that. She wished that 
Three § che could see Nona again, but Nona’s 
o fee family had moved away from their old quar- 
ar ters and left no address behind, and Joe, for 
fered; | several weeks following her chance encoun- 
x 00, ter with Boden, tried again to reconcile her- 
[eg» ¥ self to her ideals. She worked hard in the 
re shop; she read much in the hall-bedroom in 
0, B the long and lonely evenings, going to bed 
~~ Barly, and scarcely waking when, at some 
TAVE yntoward hour, Gwen returned; but on 
ond us # Sundays, although,she used to go to church 
on on Sundays if only for the restfulness of the 
ght in B service and the inspiration of the music, she 
a By now found herself too tired to leave her 

a narrow house. 

“You're drying up,” Gwen one day de- 
se clared to her. ‘‘Why can’t you ever have 
Sabig B any fun, Joe? The first thing you know 
e . you'll be an old maid.” 

C. “It was noon of a bracing day in early 
MON. Autumn. The tang of health was in the air, 
00klet MH and Joc’s long loneliness came to a sudden 
VRiT. fp head. Why should she forever starve her 
end us J soul? 

SY si “Perhaps you’re right,” she granted. 
= Gwen pounced upon that partial admis- 
He sion. Of course she was right. Joe ought 
ic. 36M togoout with her. Joe ought to go out that 
hoe very night. There was to be a “perfectly 
ONIN & splendid dance,” a quiet but “real swell” 
- aflair, to which Gwen was to be taken by her 
____ B latest and most persistent admirer, a certain 
.UM, B Billy Jones. Billy had a particular friend, 
sells at and Joc could go with him. They could all 
~y go together. Clothes? Why, here in the 
bg shop was just the dress for her! 
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For the Sake of Her Soul | 


SECTION 6. 

JoE went to that dance and enjoyed it. 
She did not like Billy Jones, who was small 
and sleek and sly, and she did not like his 
particular friend, Mr. Johnson, who was 
smaller and sleeker and more sly; she found 
herself comparing both men with Geoffrey, 
and snubbing them accordingly; but she 
met other men and other girls, and enjoyed 
herself. She went to a second dance, and a 
third, anda fourth. Joe’s bill for clothes at 
Mrs. Manitoby’s increased out of all pro- 
portion. 

It was the fourth dance tha proved clim- 
acteric. When it was over, Johnson, who had 
a habit of perpetually nursing his thick hands, 
action, proposed that they stop at the house 
of a friend on their way to the girls’ lodgings. 

“‘She’s a fine woman, Mrs. Levitt is,’’ he 
said. ‘An’ she’s giving a party to-night. 
She asked me to bring you people, but I told 
her we had this other date, and then she 
asked us to drop in on our way home.” 

Joe looked a question at Gwen. 

“Mrs. Levitt’s all right,’’ assented Gwen, 
chewing vigorously. ‘‘It’d be great to drop 
in there.” 

“But it’s late,”’ objected Joe. 

“Not for her,’’ broke in Billy Jones. 
“Besides, her party won’t be over yet. 
Come on. We're near there now. It’s 
right around this corner.” 

It was not just around the next corner, 
but they reached it soon enough; one of a 
long row of houses with quiet fronts in a side 
street. All the other houses were darkened, 
but from behind drawn blinds and through 
closed shutters in the house of Mrs. Levitt, 
came, here and there, a cheerful yellow ray. 

Johnson ran up the steps ahead of his 
companions. He rang the bell and was 
answered so quickly that he had spoken to 
the servant before his friends could join him. 

“Tt’s all right,” he told them. ‘‘She says 





for us to come right in. The party’s in the 
parlor but we’re to go upstairs first to brush 
up. She’ll come up and get us there.” 

A silent maid showed them to the second 
floor, where on a landing dimly lighted by a 
red-globed gas-jet, a telephone hung. The 
maid ushered the men into one room and the 
girls into another, and disappeared. 

Joe looked about her. The room seemed, 
at first glance, an ordinary bedroom. Gwen 
was taking off her hat, and Joe followed her 
example. 

“We mustn't stay long,” said Joe. 

“Oh, what’s the hurry?”’ laughed Gwen. 
“I don’t care if I don’t get back till morning. 
Be a sport, Josie; be a sport.’’ She was 
going toward the door, her hat in her hand. 

“Where are you going?”’ asked Joe. 

Gwen shot, over her shoulder, a sapient 
glance. 

“Oh,” she said,““dropit. Cut it out. You're 
on, allright. Why do you pretend youain’t?” 

Joe half understood, and the revelation 
made her reel. 

““Gwen!’’ she gasped, ‘‘what do you mean?” 

Gwen was closing the bedroom door. She 
laughed sharply. ‘ 

“‘Oh, forget it,’’ she said. 

“But, Gwen—” 

The door was closed. Joe was alone. 

She knew now. She knew by instinct, 
and reason, tardily ready to come to in- 
stinct’s aid, supported that new, blinding 
knowledge. Gwen's recent habits and allu- 
sions, the oily manner of her two men 
friends, the late hour, the quiet street, the 
silent maid, this room— 

Joe darted to the door, and as she did so, 
the door opened. 

Johnson stood in the doorway. His dark 
face was smiling, his black eyes were greedily 
alight, he was rubbing his thick hands to- 
gether. 





(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Safety Engineers in Demand 


“FTO be unable to 

supply the de- 
mand for them is 
really pathetic,” said 
Doctor William H. 
Tolman, the pioneer 
Safety Engineer in 
America, as we dis- 
cussed the need of 
trained men to fill 
the ranks of this new 




































































DR. WILLIAM H. 
TOLMAN 













is profession. ‘‘ Very re- 
a cently, one of the most influential of our 
—_ Chambers of Commerce, a big corporation, 
"Band a technical society all appealed to me 
DRAW. B to find them safety engineers, but I knew of 
‘etal no one | could recommend to fill the order.”’ 
ago tll B® “What is a safety engineer?” was 
asked. “‘A safety engineer,” replied Doc- 






tor Tolman, who is director of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety at New York, ‘‘is 
a trained man with special qualifications 
who devotes his time to studying conditions 
in the plant and to introducing devices and 
measures for making safe the dangerous 

































= parts of machines and processes. In the 
ustrated past, American industry has been as prod- 
oY. igal in the use of men as of materials. 
. Tools and machines—whether inanimate 
> PAGE go! human—have been wastefully ‘scrapped’. 
{ Fesor “For many years, I have maintained that 





one-half of our industrial accidents are 
preventable. This contention has’ been 
confirmed by the splendid work of the 
United States Steel Corporation, which, 
in the last five years, has reduced the 
serious accidents to employees by forty- 
three percent. This does not mean in one 
mill or plant, only, or any one line of ac- 
tivity, but in every phase of the Corpora- 
tion’s great business—from the mining of 






















coal to the making of wire fine enough to 
be used for false hair! For this saving in 
life and efficiency, the safety engineer is 
responsible. 

“With the awakening of the industrial 
conscience to the importance of conserving 
human as well as natural resources, the 
cry has gone forth for expert assistance in 
the work of safeguarding the lives and the 
health of workers. The movement should 
not be considered as merely a social move 
ment. It rests on a sound economic basis. 
Safety pays. And now, in all parts of the 
country, you will find employers making 
earnest efforts to remedy wrong conditions 
—in other words, seeking to put the in- 
dustrial house in order.”’ 

To the question ‘“‘What are the require- 
ments for a safety engineer? Must he be 
college-bred?’’ Dr. Tolman replied: ‘‘ Not 
necessarily, although, of, course, in con- 
structional work, engineering training is a 
valuable Some successful safety 
engineers I know are simply graduates of 
the shop, possessing a first-hand knowledge 
of the conditions to be remedied. Com- 
mon sense and eternal vigilance are two of 
the main requirements. I might add that 
when it comes to making a plant safe and 
healthy, the expert in calculus stands no 
chance beside the man who knows how to 
get co-operation from all concerned—from 
the general manager to the water-boy.”’ 


asset. 


Life-insurance Suggestions 


HERE are men of curiously perverted 

reasoning powers, who object to life 
insurance on the ground that one who goes 
into it has to ‘die to win.”” But the policy 
holder is not the only one concerned, and 
if he does not personally win, his depend- 
ents do, and certainly these, since he is re- 


| sponsible for their welfare, are worthy of 


any man’s chief consideration. It is an 
utterly selfish thought which regards the in- 
surant alone in the matter. But men can 
and do live and win in life insurance. Those 
who take out endowment policies and keep 
up the premium payments faithfully for the 
required term of years find that, with com- 
paratively little strain on their financial re- 
sources, they have accumulated a welcome 
fund which can be invested in income pro- 
ducing securities, in business or in the pur- 
chase of a home. That thousands of 
shrewd men are doing this is attested by 
the fact that of the nearly $450,000,000 
paid out to policy holders by the life insur- 
ance companies in 1912, more than one half, 
or all but $212,000,000, went to living 
policy holders. This is a showing that 
should rouse the interest of many easy- 
going and improvident men. Young men 
especially would do well to make a careful 
study of the endowment policy. 


J. H., Pat., O.: The Midland Mutual, of Colum- 
bus, O., was organized in 1905 and shows a healthy 
increase in its business but naturally a generous 
ratio of expense for management. 

M., Decatur, Ill. The well-established com- 
panies with a record that no one questions always 
give the greatest assurance of safety 2. I do not 
believe in assessment insurance for reasons fre- 
quently given. 

J., Chicago: The Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
was formerly in the assessment class, but has re- 
cently and very wisely taken up the old line policy. 
Such a transformation is not always easy to make, 
but the difficulties are not insurmountable. 

C., East Las Vegas, N. M.: Insurance is a mat- 
ter of serious consequence. It is always wiser to 
take out a policy in a well established old line com- 
pany with a good record and unquestioned secur- 
ity. The association you refer to is in the assess- 
ment class and as the death rate increases, the cost 
of insurance must obviously increase. In an old 
line company while the premium is higher at the 
start, the dividends accruing lessen the burden, 
with increasing years. 


Rink 
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ONE OF THE FINEST SUBURBAN RAILROAD STATIONS IN THE COUNTRY 
The Lackawanna’s terminal at Montclair, N. J.,costing $500,000. The opening was celebrated by a great municipal demonstration 


UL? B97 


1913 65 








at which Mr. Starr J. Murphy said that the Lackawanna Railroad should be thanked for its broad-minded treatment of the public 
and he hoped the celebration might mark the beginning of a brighter day in the relations between the people and public service 
his sentiment was enthusiastically applauded 








There’s 


Sunshine 


Every day of the year for 
the mother whose “little ones” 
are well and happy; and the 
health of children depends 
largely upon their food and 
drink. 


The toothsome, mild flavour 
of the new food-drink, 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


quickly appeals to the normal 
childish appetite. Postum con- 
tains genuine nourishment, 
and is a,most wholesome 


breakfast cup. 
No Boiling 


A level teaspoonful of In- 
stant Postum in an ordinary 
cup of hot water dissolves 
instantly and makes it right 
for most persons. 


A big cup requires more 
and some people who like 
strong things put in a heap- 
ing spoonful and temper it 
with a large supply of cream. 


Experiment until you know 
the amount that pleases your 
palate and have it made that 
way in the future. 


Postum comes in two forms. 
Regular (must be boiled). 


Instant Postum doesn’t re- 
quire boiling, but is prepared 
instantly by stirring a level 
teaspoonful in a cup of hot 
water. 


**There’s a Reason’’ 


for 


POSTUM 
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In the World of Womankind 


(Continued from page 63.) 


and yet it was only one fresh, smiling, simple 
pink peony which did it,—something that 
almost anybody can have in her garden, 
to gladden hearts perennially. 

Girls, have a garden if you possibly can, 
and have a pink peony in it. 





It may be that some of 
THE NEW you are going to teach 
FASHIONED | orare teachers already. 
TEACHING Teaching, like every 
other calling, has its 











them too seriously, and losing your com- 
| mon sense in pursuing them. Here isa little 


old-fashioned things in our school.” 


said the new-fashioned child with an air of 
proud satisfaction. 


fads. Beware of taking 


story which will tell you why: Two little 
girls of eight or nine were on their way to 
school the other day, when a lady walking 
behind them heard one say to the other, “‘Oh, 
dear! I hate the multiplication table. We’ve 
got to learn the sevens to-day, and I know I 
never can.” 

‘Multiplication table!’’ sneered the other 
little girl loftily. ‘‘We don’t study such 


“Don’t you? What do you study?” 
“Our lesson to-day is about Buddha,” 





Years ago, even fairly 
well-educated people did 
not know much about 


POISONED 
SUMACH 








the flowers and animals 





colors in the fall. 


| without harm, the warning had come too late | 


| with them. 


| when removed entirely from the body. 






































| 
Way, The Outlet | 
1\ . 4 
: From the Crowded Cities 
to the Hard White Beaches 
of the New Jersey Coast 
. To the| Famous “‘Forty”’ stretches 
of smooth sand and restless 
sea-—the finest Bathing 
Beaches in the world. | 
To the numerous bays, inlets and 
\. thoroughfares, with yachting, 
P _ \ fishing, crabbing galore. 
The splendid facilities and the . excellent train 
\ rvice pf the Pennsylvania System, 
\ bring these wonderful resorts within easy 
mon all parts of inland America. 
q k any PennsylVania Railroad 
| agent for time tables of 
| convenient train ser- 
| vice, and rates of fare. 
| 
, 
j 
f 
f 
1. 
ir 
/ 
Hs 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 
The Original. All Others Are Imitations 
Peppermint or Wintergreen Flavor 
 ] « 
ON 
DIAMONDS- WATCHES ctor @- 
Finest gold strata Rtg en — "S y 
years; engraved,engine turned Rice Polished 


4] THEN $2.00 A MONTH 
} If not satisfactory ,return at our expense 
These Diamond Rings are the 

famous Loftis ‘*Perfection’’ 6-prong 14k 
solid gold mountings. Finest pure white dia~ 

monds. CREDIT TERMS: One-fifth down,bal- 
ance divided into eight equal amounts, payable 

monthly, Sent prepaid on approval. Write for free 

Catalog of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, on credit terms: 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Diamond Merchants 
Dept. B 875, 100 to 108 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Stores: Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Guaranteed 25 Years 

















outside of their own sec- 
tion, and often did not know that. 

A middle-aged lady was recently recalling 
that when she went to boarding-school, 
she had never happened to see at home the 
poison sumach which puts on such brilliant 
It grew in profusion 
near the school, and when she went to walk 
with a classmate in October they filled 
their arms with it, meaning to decorate their 
rooms gorgeously. 

Presently they met a teacher. 
horrified. 

“Drop that stuff this instant!’’ she cried. 
“Tt is deadly poison!” 

The frightened girls tossed their spoils 
into the bushes, but though one escaped 


She looked 





for the other. The next day her face and 
arms were badly puffed and swollen and 
she was sent to her home. Soon erysipelas 
developed, and in a few months her brain 
became affected. She died in a madhouse 


This is not a cheerful tale, and many of | 
us have been poisoned with ivy or sumach | 
and after a few days of discomfort have | 
easily recovered. But it is well to remember 
that there are appalling possibilities wrapped | 
up in those garlands. Take no chances 


Resuscitating the Dead 

UITE as startling as an Arabian Nights’ 

tale, are some of the recent achieve- 
ments of scientists. Vital organs have 
been transplanted or patched up, or have 
been made to perform their normal functions 
Dr. 
Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research now makes the re- 
markable statement in his first lecture at 


C 


the Paul Beaujon Hospital in Paris that | 
the heart may be stopped for ten minutes 
without danger, and that it suffers little 
from interrupted circulation as long as care 
is taken that it has enough oxygen. 


the spinal marrow the circulation may be 
stopped as long as twenty minutes, although 
for the brain the limit of safety is foy, 
minutes. 


by Dr. A. L. Soresi before the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Kings County, New 
York, that after death caused by pney. 
monia, hemorrhage, drugs, gas poisoning or 
shock, one may be resuscitated by the 
infusion of fresh blood into the left side of 
the heart. 
a safe method of infusing blood into the 
heart. Resuscitation by the method of 
blood infusion is not altogether a theory 
however, for Dr. Soresi reports a case d 
pneumonia in which the party was actually 
without respiration according to all the 
known tests, but after a transfusion of blood 
from a normal man through the jugular 
ee 

almost miraculous in its promptness and 
the patient’s recovery followed.” 


mentation lies before men of science, 
is altogether probable that the restoration 
of the dead under certain conditions yi] 
become as common-place as other wel] 
understood surgical operations are at the 
present time. 


ERNEST J. LEDERLE, Health 


issued the following rules which he states 
should be observed by all during summer 
and particularly by those on vacations: 


from wells, flies, stale fish food and unsanitary 
surroundings. 


should be taken. 


may be consumed in considerable quantities, con- 
trary to popular belief. 


fruits and vegetables. 
be taken only once a day. 


the care of their babies. 


Eldred (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.35 
| net). i 
enjoy. 


y my 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.00 net). A 
delightful addition to the wee, sma’ folks’ library. 


(The Macmillan Co., 
study of the business principles of farming that con- 
| siders every detail. 
after many years of mental darkness. 


Book Company, Boston, $5.00 net). 
book on business psychology in letter-writing, 
hundreds of specimen letters sent out by the leading 
commercial houses of the country. 
recognized as authorities and a practical ‘‘lesson” 
that is a good addition to any business man’s library. 


Horace McFarland (The Outlook Co., New York, 
$1.50 net). 
trees of the American woods. 
handsome illustrations are a special and attractive 
feature of the book. 


Xrowell Co., New 
distinction of classics in the business world. Dr. 
Marden has had the pleasure of seeing them go out 
in twelve languages and the Japanese names of 
three of them are now borne by the ambitious sons of 
a Japanese professor, who uses the books as sch 

texts for the study of English. THe EXcrprional 
EMPLOYEE ($1 net) is the kind of book that every 
business man should give to each of his employees, 
and THE PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS M AN is one that he 
should buy for himself. 
ployee who hastens us all into gray_hairs and 
wrinkles; 


makes us lose both religion apd temper. Ts 
Joys or Livine is a cheerful book of essays. 
Cuicaco Vice Commission Report. The Spe 


cial Edition of this valuable report is not sold 
through the bookselling trade but is published solely 
to meet the needs of students of social problems and 
libraries. 
Vigilance Association, 332 So. Michigan Avenue 
In | Chicago, Ml. 


17, 1913 


Equally startling was the statement made 


The great difficulty here js 


ein of the patient, ‘“‘the return to life was 


A vast and entrancing field of experi. 
It 


What to Do in Hot Weather 


Commissioner, of New York City, has 


1. Be vaccinated against typhoid, which develops 


2. Clothing should be light and cool. 
3. Only that physical exercise which is necessary 


Keep in cool places. 


4. Keep out of the sun. 
iced tea and coffee 


5. Ice water, cold water, 


6. Abstain from all alcoholic drinks. 
7. Diet should be light, consisting mostly of fish, 
Rich foods and meat should 


8. Cold baths should be taken as often as possible, 
9. Mothers should consult the milk stations ebout 


Books Worth While 


St. Dunstan Boy Scouts, by Warren W. 


A typical boys’ book that one and all will 


Prue's Jotty WINTER, b A Brooks 


FarM MANAGEMENT, by G. F. Warren, Ph.D. 
New York, $1.50 net). A 


A very helpful volume. 

LETTERS THAT MAKE Goop (American Business 
A very unique 
th 


Edited by men 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES, by J. 


A simple, yet thorough, treatise of the 
The complete and 


Tue Marpen Books (published by Thos. Y 
York) have risen almost to the 


One hits hard the em- 


the other spares not ‘‘the boss’ who 


Write for card of conditions to American 














VERMONT HONORS 


Monument erected at Brandon, Vt., in honor of the late Stephen A. Douglas, United 
ivil War and one of the Democratic candidate 


States Senator from Illinois during the C 


for the presidency defeated by Mr. Lincoln in 1860. 
“ : . The monument was unveiled on the 100th anniver 


Ex-Governor E. J. Ormsbee of Vermont presided at the cere 
delivered by United States Senator James Hamilton 
The monument is the gift of Albert G. Farr of Brandon and Chicago. 


in the cottage shown at the right. 
sary of Mr. Douglas’s birth. 
monies and an oration was 

Illinois. 


_ In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


A FAMOUS SON 


Mr. Douglas was born in Brandoo 


Lewis of 
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Omaha and Dayton’s Rapid Recovery 
Indomitable Spirit of Ohio 


By Governor JAMES M. COX, of Ohio 


T= country has been developed in the 
face of adversities. Civilization does 
not develop in a flower garden; it makes its 
own bower of roses. Government began 
its development upon the parched sands of 
Asia, in a rainless country, where water 
had to be carried in crude receptables and 
poured upon the famishing vegetation. 
So it is not strange that the recent flood 
disaster in Ohio should be the beginning of 
a period of human activity such as the world 
has never seen. It was the greatest disaster 
that ever befel the people of the state. 
Their activities since it happened have been 
the most marvelous ever dreamt of by a 
tribe or clan or race. 

lake the city of Dayton as typical of the 
whole flood stricken area of the state. The 
people of the rest of the State, in the various | 
communities affected, have been performing | 
wonders in the way of rehabilitation, but | 
Dayton has been more conspicuous because 
of its greater size and the magnitude of the 
disaster. It may, therefore, be used to 





from the Effects of Cyclone and Flood 


fund donated by people who had been re- 
duced in circumstances to the extent of a 
hundred million dollars. 

The people of Dayton were of course for- 
tunate in leadership. Such men as John 
H. Patterson are an asset to any com- 





munity over and above a value that can 
be expressed in dollars and cents. But the 
whole citizenship of Dayton, the whole | 
citizenship of the state, must be considered | 
when we deal with the work being done 
and the problems that are being solved. It 
is a citizenship that knows no defeat; a} 
citizenship that knows not the limit of hu- | 
man sacrifice. It is a citizenship that 
cannot be discouraged that arises triumph- 
ant from every stunning blow. 


UndauntedPeopleof Omaha 
By Gov. JOHN N. MOREHEAD, of Nebraska 
response to inquiries concerning the 

late cyclone in Omaha, it gives me pleas- 
ure to say that the re-construction of the 
devastated district of Omaha has been 
marvelous. This was a very destructive 
storm, leaving thousands of people home- 
less and people of less courage than Ameri- 





point the moral, without for a moment dis- | 
counting the splendid work that is being 
elsewhere performed. | 

\Vhen the flood came Dayton wasa city of | 
125.000 people. It was a manufacturing | 
city,—a city of a thousand factories, as it | 
was called. It had won some distinction | 
as a splendid place to live. The civic| 
spi:it of the city had been noted and com- 
me: ted upon, but it did not exceed in en- 
thu:iasm the civic spirit in many another 
American community. The people _ of 
Dayton were living like other people in this 
country—employed at living wages, with 
enough to spare to enable them to have the 
usual luxuries. It was a city of home own- 
ers, to a large extent, but the homes were 
for ihe most part modest. With few excep- 
tions the factories were having the same 
struggles factories have in other communi- 
ties. The merchants were no richer than | 
other merchants. | 

That is to say, when the waters over- | 
flowed Dayton, it was an average American 
city. There was no great storehouse of | 
supplies, gathered during the fat years, for | 
protection against the lean years; no vast 
accumulated wealth stored high and dry 
to meet such an emergency as a flood. 

Then, the deluge came, and the waters | 
subsided. There was left the great, ragged | 
tangled skeleton of a city—a hideous, fester- | 
ing scar of blasted hopes. Homes were | 
wrecked beyond identification. Stores were | 
empty, the fixtures ruined. Factories were 
damaged and raw material and supplies 
washed toward the Gulf of Mexico. Men| 
who had little, had lost all. People of 
comfortable circumstances the week before, 
were reduced to want. The rich had been 
set back to the class of the well-to-do. It 
was a calamity that struck at the very basis 
of prosperity, that affected rich and poor, 
a soul-depressing, hope-destroying disaster 
that left men dazed and uncertain for the 
moment. 

And now this same flood stricken city has, 
by free-will offerings, raised more than two 
and a half million dollars for flood-preven- 
tion. The homes of the people have been 
rehabilitated, the factories have resumed 
operations, the stores are supplied with new 
stocks of merchandise. And over and above 
it all stands the flood-prevention fund that 
is to deepen and straighten the river channel 
and remove the bridges and build levees—a 
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can citizens would feel that it was hopeless 
to try and rebuild their homes. On my 


| arrival the morning after the storm, I found 


the hundreds who survived the storm clear- 
ing away the debris with the courage of 
real heroes and planning new buildings as 
bravely as any one could on starting to 
construct a new home under more favorable 
circumstances. 

The thing that has impressed me the 
most was the great Christian spirit of the 
American people. My desk was overloaded 
with telegrams and letters extending con- 
dolence and proffering financial assistance to 
the unfortunate people and I am not prone 
to believe, as some people are saying, that 
the people are growing worse and are not as 
sympathetic with the unfortunate as they 
were years ago. In fact, I feel that we have 
made great strides toward higher ideals 
and that the people are more responsive to 
helping their fellow men than ever in the 
history of our great country. 

Contributions have not been large from 
outside our own state, but this was proba- 
bly due to the action of the council and the 


| Mayor of Omaha, who published that they 


were able to take care of the unfortunate 
people, hence were not asking for outside 
help. Yet, many contributions from all 
corners of the United States were sent to 
me as the Executive, as well as to the Mayor 
of Omaha, and the spirit of the givers was 
appreciated by the people of our state_as 
much as the money they sent. 


Better than the Billboard 


METHOD of billboard advertising to 

which no one can object has at last 
been found. France imposes a progressive 
tax on the billboards that disfigure the 
country side, but an enterprising firm has 
hit upon an ingenious way to escape the 
penalty of the law, and at the same time 
to secure effective advertising. In place of 
an unsightly billboard it has substituted 
a large bed of flowers in a field adjoining | 
a railroad leading into Paris. The design 
represents a yellow cow which is the trade- | 
mark of the article advertised. The ex- 
periment has met with popular favor, and 
as it is not a violation of the law, it is ex- 
pected that the idea will spread throughout 
France. A rivalry in creating artistic and 


effective floral advertisements would afford 
a welcome relief from unsightly billboard. 
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REMARKABLE PICTURE OF A FIRE ce 
Destruction by the flames of the factories of the Batavia Preserving Company at Batavia, 
Y., with a loss of $125,000. The firemen could do nothing to check the fire and the 
whole plant was burned to the ground in about an hour. 
rose from the buildings, forming an impressive spectacle. 





A tremendous volume of smoke 
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per package or per ton. 


THE WHITE | 


The tonic effects of choicest 
Saazer Hops and nutritive, tissue 
building properties of the best 
American Barley are scientifically 
combined in— 


SER-B 
pNHEV UsScips 


The Perfect Food Tonic 

Easily assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. 

Leading physicians everywhere recom- 
mend Malt-Nutrine to nursing mothers, 
the aged, infirm and convalescents. 

It prevents nausea from train or sea- 

sickness. 


Malt-Natrine Declared by U. S. 
Revenue Department A Pure 
Malt Product, Not an Alcoholic 
Beverage. Contains 14%2% Malt 
Sold by 


Solids 13°% Alcohol. 
Druggists and Grocers. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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_{ Prompt Business Requires 


White Trucks 


OSITIVE service at all hours, in all seasons, long 
hauls or short, heavy loads or light deliveries— 
it is a White Truck that is best fulfilling these 


requirements, somewhere for some owner. 





CLEVELAND 


Payee es HY } ’ su li 
ii ee e adi ue 
NE OS 
No AD AE! 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


“COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Trucks and Taxicabs ae 





Where sentiment does not count, facts show that White 
Trucks run farthest and cost least to operate, whether 
Your business promises will | | 
not suffer where White Trucks do your hauling and the 53 
efficiency of your service will be marked. 
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to the public 
an Odd Lot of stock (| share 
up) as*readily and as reason- 
ably as.100 shares. 
Payment Plan.” 
JjohnMuir&(o 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office—42d St. and Broadway, 
Invest $800 
in a bond we offer which gives a 5% 
income and $200 additional at ma- 


that you may buv through us 
Send for Booklet 4—‘* Partial 
NEW YORK. 
turity. 











As this bond is legal for Connecti- 
cut savings banks and tru’ t funds in 
three different states and has been 
purchased at a higher price by many 
of our largest banks and insurance 
companies, it is obvious that this is 
a most attractive investment. 


Write for Circular No. 238 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Buffalo 
London, Eng. Baltimore 





Chicago 
Boston 

















If You Invest Now 


| in standard securities of recog- 
| nized value you will obtain an in- 
| come considerably in excess of that 
| which has been possible for a num- 
ber of years. At the same time there 
| is every reason to believe that during 
the next few years your principal will 
be materially increased. We have 
some suggestions which we should 
like to make to those interested. 


| Ask us to send List No. 30 


E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Bond Department 


Woolworth Building New York 




















Accurate News of 
Securities 


The changing positions of many 
of the best American securities 
make it necessary for investors to 
have some means of easily and 
accurately keeping in touch with 
the actual and prospective value 
of the best stocks and bonds. 


Our ‘‘News Letter,” which is pub- 
lished weekly, provides just such a 
service and we will be glad to send a 
sample copy for examination, to anyone 
interested. 


Thompson, Towle& Co. 
Members New York & Boston Stock Exchanges 
1601 Bankers Trust. Building 
New York 

















FARM MORTGAGES 


Bearing 6% Interest 
First liens on improved farms. Original papers held 
by the investor. Principal and interest Guaranteed. 
Interest payable at Hanover National Bank, N. Y. 
Thousands of satisfied customers for references. 
/e*ve been doing the same thing 
FOR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 


Write for particulars. 


the W. C. Belcher Land Mortgage Co. 


Capital and Surplus $320,000.00 
TE 
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SAVINGS BANK 





n enormous nd pid a opm 
makes it safe for us to pay 6 per cent--the highest sa’ 
k interest rate--because the legal interest 
Yzoming is 8 to 12 per cent. Our stri 
banking laws give you D tion you get 
at h .» Why tent with 3 to 4 cent 
re will Day you Opes cont’ Write t, 
miniature r 


Trust & Savings Bank 14 Pioneer op 
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SPLENDID BOOSTING CL 


its booster club shown above. 


and farmers for miles around gather here eac 


Jasper’s 





Notice.—Subscribers to LEsLIe’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as ‘‘ Jasper’s 

| Preferred List,’’ entitling them to the early delivery 
|of their papers and to answers in this column to 
{inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
;to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
| mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Les.tiz-JupGeE Com- 
| pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
| tion agency. No additional charge is made for 
| answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 
| dressed to ‘Jasper, Financial~ Editor, Lesiie’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 

ET us all turn sneaks. Let us pry 

into each other’s affairs. Let us see 
if we can find anything crooked or not 
exactly straight. Are any of us entitled 


celestial army? I ask my readers to answer 
according to their own consciences. 

Great questions are awaiting decision at 
Washington, including the question of tariff 
revision. Every workshop and factory,— 
and that means every workman in them,— 
is anxious to know how far the tariff cut 
will go. The entire sugar industry of 
Hawaii, Louisiana, the beet sugar industry 
of Colorado, Michigan and other states, 
and the wool growing industry of Ohio, 
Montana and Texas are all vitally interested 
in the outcome of tariff legislation. Thou- 
sands of factories in every line of business 
are waiting. The quicker we know what 
the tariff bill is to be the quicker will all 
our industries adjust themselves, if they 
can, to the new situation. 

I will not refer to the banking situation 
now so greatly disturbed, not only in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and other 
great cities, but in every little country place 
where there is an established bank. We 
have a drastic banking reform bill in Con- 
gress. It proposes to put the banks of this 
country under the supervision of a commis- 
sion named by a president elected by a 
political party. 

In England and France the great central 
banks are not government institutions. 
They are owned by bankers and other stock 
holders. It is best not to mix banks with 
politics. 

Now while these great 
pending, what is Congress doing? 
gating! And what is the result of the 
investigations? Nothing. It has _ cost 
nearly $100,000 to investigate the so-called 
banking trust. Has any good come of it? 

Now comes a political soldier of fortune— 
Mike Mulhall—dismissed from the police 
force in Columbus for incompetency, sued 
by his wife for abandoning herself and chil- 
dren—assailing the manufacturers of this 
country as lobbyists because they asserted 
the right of every American citizen to ad- 
vise and counsel with his representatives. 
Congress has to take its precious time to 
investigate the charges made by Mike 
Mulhall. Why not give Jack Johnson 
a chance? What are we coming to? 

Let’s go a step further. 


questions are 
Investi- 





accused of interfering with the course of 
justice, because, at the request of a fellow 
cabinet officer, the Commissioner of Labor, 
he consented to the adjournment of a white 
slave case. 

It was a bad case, I admit. It should 
have been brought promptly to trial, but 
why accuse the Attorney General? If 
anyone is to blame, it is the Secretary of 
| Commerce and Labor who made the request, 
and justified it as an emergency require- 





In answering advertisements pl 


Money- 


A two-cent postage stamp | 


to a pair of wings and a place among the | 


We learned this many years ago. | 


The Atgorney 
General of the United States is deliberately | 


UB OF A WESTERN TOWN 


David City, a town of 3,000 inhabitants, about 60 miles west of Omaha, Neb., is proud of 
The club holds regular Wednesday noon luncheons at the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, at which time matters of importance to the entire community are 
discussed pro and con, arguments and debates being led by competent leaders. 


Townsmen 
h week and much good is accomplished along 


commercial and social lines, and the results obtained in this town are solving the problems 
of the smaller surrounding towns. 


Hints to 
makers 


j}ment. What else could the Attorney 
General do, but listen to a request so pre- 
sented? We are to have the Attorney 
General’s office investigated. I am sure he 
will not shrink from it. 

How far is this sort ef thing to go? Is 
the business of the country to have no rest, 
no opportunity to recuperate, no chance to 
progress and advance? Isn’t it about time 
for my readers to write to their Congressmen 
|and bid them transact the legitimate busi- 
| ness of the extra session which was for the 
| specific purpose of the revision of the tariff, 
and then go home? Let us all go about our 
business. If Congress will do this every- 
body will be happier. 

If there is any improvement in Wall 

| Street’s outlook it is due wholly to the fact 
|that the great business interests of the 
}country are resigning themselves to the 
conclusion that things cannot be much worse 
than they are; that Congress must some 
day conclude its special session and adjourn, 
|and that it cannot be long before we shall 
know just where we are as to our fiscal and 
| economic policies. 

The most serious factor of the situation 

still continues to be the crops. Thank 
| heaven Congress cannot ‘“‘monkey” with 
|them. They are out of the reach of the 
demagogues, the trust busters and the rail- 
road smashers. If a benign Providence 
will bless us once more with normal crops, 
business will receive a new impetus and we 
ishall find that every cloud has its silver 
lining. 

It is not impossible that before the close 
of the extra session the stock market will 
suffer a still further decline, but careful 
observers think they see evidence in many 
| directions that the stock market has touched 
| bottom. Investors seem to be picxing up 
| bargains, here and there, in securities of the 
| best class, confident that they can make 
a profitable turn before the holidays. But 
they are all watching the crop situation 
with critical eyes. 
| <A., Detroit: 1. To make a reasonably safe 
| investment on a 5 to 6% basis with an op- 


| portunity to withdraw your money at any 
|time is not easy. Perhaps the best way 
would be by the purchase of short time 
notes for which there is always a market. 
These yield from 5% upward. For in- 
stance the 5% notes of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, which mature a year from 
now, are selling at a little less than par or 
on a basis to yield over 54%. The B. R. 
T. notes, due in four years, yield 6%%. 
The Erie 6’s due next April, selling around 
98% yield almost 7%. ‘Any leading broker 
will give you a list of short term notes and 
prices. 2. The 5% Collateral Trust Cer- 
tificates offered by the Manufacturers Com- 
mercial Co., in denominations of $100 
mature at the option of the holder and in- 
| terest begins with date of issue. It is said 





| that many banks hold them. Write to the 
Manufacturers Commercial Co., 299% 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Your Share in New 
York’s Prosperity 








bd know that New York City reaj 
estate is a good investment but do 
you know that one who can spare only 
$10 a month can share in its profits? 
Our Guaranteed First Mortgage Certifi- 
cates are in effect small mortgages 
on the most valuable and productive 
real estate in the world. You do not 
speculate when you buy these certifi- 
cates. You invest your savings safely 
at a good rate of interest. They are 
issued in-amounts of $200, $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000. 
Write for booklet. 


TilLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


176 B’way, N.Y. 175 Remsen St., B’klyn. 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica. 



























Over Fifty Million 


dollars have been invested with 
us during the past five years 
without the loss of a penny. 
Over 300 banks have invested 
with us. Over 75% of our in- 
vestors have re-invested. 


5% M. C. Collateral 
Trust Certificates 


M. C. Trust Certificates are issued in 
multiples of $100. Maturity is optional 
—from 30 days to one year. No fluctua- 
tion in value as in stocks and bonds. 
5% interest is paid from the day you 
invest, not in fixed periods as on bonds 
or in savings banks. To learn more 
about “*M. C.’s” write for our 


Free Booklet and Monthly Magazine 
**Working Dollars’’ 
MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
299'> Broadway New York 

Capital $1,000,000 
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Choosing 
a Safe 6% 


Investment 


Opportunities for invest ment of- 
fering a high inconie yield are not rare. 
‘:he problem confronting every prudent 
investor is to select a 
type of security com- 
bining maximum in- 
terest return with 
unquestionable, proven 
safely. 

The 6% First Mort- 
gage Bonds owned and 
offered by us are a perfect 
combination of these two 
essential qualities. 







Write for Investors Mag- 
azine and Cireular No. 2468 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE ~* BOND BANKERS 
STRAUS BLOG. EST. 1662 ONE WALL ST. 
CHICAGO 108 NEW YORK 
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Special Circular and Information 


U.S. Light & Heating Co. 


Inquiries Invited 


SLATTERY & CO. 


Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


»WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to leam 
our unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 
FACTORY PRICES *:,”: 
buy a 
bicycle or a pair of tires from aszyone at any 
price until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition @ 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
everywhere 


RIDER AGENTS sree 


big money exhibiting and selling our bicy 

cles. We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear w 

lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aal/ usual prices 


Est. 1908 























Do Not Wait: write soday tor our special offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-174, &iicaco 








OSTAL SAVINGS FUNDS oe 


B BONDS YIELDING 47-57 PAYABLE SEMI-YEARLY 
BACKED BY CERTIFICATES FROM UNITED STATES TREASURY 
THEY, PROTECT POSTAL SAVINGS BANK FUNDS 
AVAIL YOURSELF OF THIS PROTECTION : 
FOR OUR BOOKLET“BONDS OF OUR COUNTRY 
BONDS SENT TO ANY BANK OR EXPRESS 
COMPANY SUBJECT TO EXAMINATION 


THE NEW FIRST NATIONAL BANK cotumeus. onto. 
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LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(Continued from page 68.) 


booklet. 

Pittsburg: I would not exchange Greene 
Con. Copper. The dividends on Greene 
Cananea are dependent on those first de- 
clared on Greene Con. 

Savin s Investor, Knoxville,Tenn.: Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit is not regarded as a per- 
manent 6% investment. If it were, the 
shares would sell higher. There is a heavy 
bonded indebtedness, but the property is 
well managed and its business _——- 

G., Martins Ferry, Oh io: The divi- 
dend on Southern Pacific is 1% per cent. 
payable quarterly. The last was paid 
April 1st. 2. Dividends on United Cigars 
Stores Common are at the rate of 14 quar- 
terly with extra dividends. The latest divi- 
dend was in May. 

B., Chicago: The Wasatch Utah Mining 
Co. has a number of claims containing low 
grade gold and copper ore, and a small 
mill. The capitalization of $1,000,000 is 
needed to develop the property. The 
stock is not attractive. 

Stuck, Seattle: The manner in which the 
shares of the Buick Oil Co. were foisted on 
the public was reprehensible. I under- 
stand that the company has been turned 
over to the General Petroleum Co. for little 


or nothing. If stockholders of Buick 
would get together, they could demand 
reparation. 


P., Two Harbors, Minn.: Asa rule prom- 


‘ _ the Hanover National Bank, New York | 
Broadway, New York, for their descriptive | 
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City. Write to the W. C. Belcher Land 
Mortgage Co., Fort Worth, Texas, for par- | 
ticulars. 


Making a Profit, Jacksonville, Fla.: 1. It 


is true that careful investors make their 
profits more safely in bonds than in stocks 
because bonds are less liable to severe fluc- 
tuations. If you buy a $1,000-bond at go, 
it costs you $900. If it matures in ten 
years, you receive $1,000 when the bond is 
retired, so that you have had the interest 
meanwhile and $100 profit: 2. A. B. Leach 
& Co., Investment Securities, 149 Broadway, 
New York, are highly recommending to 
their customers as an investment at $800 a 
5 per cent. bond for which, at maturity, 
$1,000 will be paid. Write to them for their 
“Circular No. 238.” 

Query, San Francisco: Judging by all the 
past, investment securities are now ona very 
attractive basis. I refer to those of high 
quality, especially. I have been through 


: ) | many periods of depression, and they have 
iltogether too high. Much money will be | 


always been followed ultimately by periods 
of prosperity with higher prices on Wall 
Street. A very interesting study of the sit- 
uation has been prepared by the Bond 
Department of E. F. Hutton & Co., Wool- 
worth Building, New York, for the custom- 
ers of this well known firm. Any of my read- 
ers can have a copy by writing to Hutton & 
Co., for their ‘‘ Investment List No. 30.” 

B., Dagus Mines, Pa.: Higher grade divi- | 
dend payers are getting down to a basis on 
which they are beginning to be attractive | 





ises of returns from iron, zinc, lead, copper 
gold and silver mines are much brighter than | 
the results justify. All such propositions 
require a great deal of money for successful 
development. They are, therefore, not | 
favorably regarded by investors. Even | 
speculators prefer to take something with a | 
mére substantial commercial value. 

Merchant, Duluth, Minn.: A number of | 
raileonge issue bonds in denominations of 

100 and some are very good. The South- | 
ern railroad issues a bond in denomination | 
of $200 that will yield almost 434° m- Al 
bond that will pay a little over 5% is that 
of the Virginian Ry. Com. first mortgage 
5 ’s, selling a little below par. A $100 bond 

hat is very highly regarded i is known as the 
Si Paul Convertible, 4’s, selling about par. 

Teacher, Mobile: The Interborough 
Realty Co., of 10 Wall Street, New York, has | 
gone into bankruptcy with liabilities of 
nearly $800,000. The assets are largely 
real estate in the vicinity of New Y ork while | 
the debts are in the form of bonds such as | 
you hold. This is one of a number of simi- | 
iar companies which has had to face difficul- 
ties because of the stringency in the money 
market and the over-exploitation of subur- 
ban real estate. It is too early to say what 
the bondholders will get. 

Absolutely Safe, Burlington, Vt.: Bonds 
which are good enough for the government 
to accept as security for postal savings 
funds, yieldtng from 4 to 5 per cent., are very 
highly regarded by careful investors. A 
booklet referring to these and entitled 
“Bonds of Our Country,” published by the 
New First National Bank, Columbus, Ohio, 
will be sent to any of my readers without 
charge, if they will drop a postal to the above 
bank. It will send bonds subject to exami- 
nation by any bank or trust company. 

Information, Cincinnati: A number of 
leading brokerage houses issue daily or 
weekly news letters of information for their | 
customers pointing out changing conditions | 
in business and financial affairs with special 
reference to their bearing on.the stock mar- 
ket. Thompson, Towle & Co., members of 
New York Stock Exchange, 1601 Bankers’ 
Trust Building, New York, issue an inter- 
esting News Letter every week. Any of my 
readers can have a copy by writing to 
Thompson, Towle & Co., for it and mention- 
in y 
Na ‘Cobleskill, N.Y.: 1. It is difficult to say 
whether Pacific-Mail_ will ever go to 38 
again, but this is no time to sacrifice stocks 
at a serious loss. The swing of the pendu- 
lum is likely, some day, to carry prices 
higher. When that day will come, no 
one can predict. 2. In the present condi- 
tion of the railways, American Car & Found- 
ry Com. is not attractive as a speculation. 
Whether the dividends can be maintained, 
is doubtful. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would give the railroads a fairer 
show, the situation would change. 

Z., Washington: Whenever a company 
succeeds i in any pari icular line, it is sure to 
have imitators. They find it easy to sell 
stock by referring to the success of others 
in the same line of business, overlooking 
the fact that one may succeed where another 
fails. The United Five and Ten Cent 
Stores stock was floated on the knowledge 
that the business was profitable. It is, but 
it is also highly competitive. Address your 
inquiries to the company direct. As a 
stockholder and partner, you have a right to 
replies. If you fail to get them, advise me. 

The Far West, Los Angeles: 1. The legal 
rate of interest in Wyoming is 8 per cent. 
and over. That is why some of its institu- 
tions offer 6 per cent. to its depositors. The 
Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 14 Pioneer 
Building, Basin,.Wyo., will send you a free 
booklet and a miniature bank if you will 
write to it for them. 2. The Texas 6 per 
cent. farm mortgages are first liens on im- 
proved farms and the interest is payable at 











,| for investment. 


I do not think as well of 
C. & O. as of Northern Pacific, Santa Fe, 
New York Central, NOrthwest, St. Paul, 
and stocks of that chafacter. It must be 
borne in mind, that when the railroads, 
some twenty- five years ago, were put under 
| the hammer, as they are being today, half 
| of them went into bankruptcy. The pub- 
lic is awakening to a sense of fair play for 
railroads and industrial corporations and 
if it would only appeal to Congress to give 
the corporations a square deal, conditions 
would change. 

Improved Property, Providence, R. I.: 
Some investors prefer to take mortgages on 
improved real estate in our larger cities like 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, and 

Seattle. Rates of interest are lower in the 
East than in the West. First class mort- 
gage loans in the former seldom yield more 
than 5 per cent. while in the West, the 
South and on the Pacific, they range consid- 
erably higher. The Chicago 6 per cent. 
first mortgage ineailg which have been sold 
by Straus & Co. for many years are secured 
by improved real estate in Chicago, all of 
which is iully described in their ‘ Investor’s 
Magazine” and “Circular No. 246B.” 
Write to Straus & Co., 1 Wall Street, New 
York, for them. 

Prudent Saver, Rochester, N. Y.: You 
can get more than 4% on your little savings, 
and be quite as safe as you are with your 
Savings Banks. The Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., 176 Broadway; New York, 
whose first mortgage certificates are held 
by Savings Banks, trustees of estates, and 
others, and are therefore, in the gilt-edged 
class, has devised a plan by which small in- 
vestors can deposit $10 a month at inter- 
est until $200 has been accumulated for 
a first mortgage 444% gold certificate. I 


|do not know of a better or safer plan for 


those who want to make a careful invest- 
ment of funds in such a way as to get more 
than the savings bank rate. Write to the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. for a copy of 
their interesting booklet of information. 
O. & W., New Orleans: 1. Ontario & West- 
ern has just declared a dividend of 2 per cent. 
and around 30 the stock is, therefore, looked 
upon as a fair speculation. The New 
Haven purchased control of the O. & W. 
at between $45 and $50 and issued 4 per cent. 
bonds in payment. Hence, the inference 
that the 2 per cent. dividends will be paid as 
this will meet the interest charges on the 
investment. In good years, O. & W. can 
earn a little more than 2 per cent. 2. 
American Ice, it is reported, is earning at the 
rate of 4 per cent. this year and possibly 6. 
No official figures are given, but if this is 
true, the stock around 20 looks like a fair 
speculation. 3. You can buy any number 
of shares from 1 upward. Write to John 
Muir & Co., specialists in odd lots, 74 
Broadway, New York, for their Booklet 
No. 4, on the “ Partia! Payment Plan.” 
George, New Orleans: 1. Utah Copper 
makes such encouraging reports that I 
sometimes wonder whether insiders are not 
seeking a market to unload. The history 
of the copper stocks is not encouraging to 
careful investors. 2. The Steel Corpora- 
tion will be put severely to the test when 
the cut in the tariff is made. The slacken- 
ing up in the iron industry abroad will tend 
to cut prices and increase competition with 
American producers. The ability of the 
steel corporation to continue the present 
rate of dividends on the common, is, there- 
fore, doubtful. The same may be said of 
the extra dividends on Republic Iron and 
Steel. There are those who think that as 
soon as the tariff revision is finished, busi- 
ness will begin to expand, unless the crops 
prove to be more disappointing than we 
now anticipate, but I am speaking of ulti- 





mate conditions, such as we must meet a | 


year or two from now. 


New York, July 10, 1913. JASPER. 
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You're “The Picture Of Coolness” In B.V. D. 


RIFLES don’t nag you- -heat doesn’t fag you in Loose Fit- 

ting, Light Woven B.V. D. You’re not chafed and con- 

fined, as in tight fitting underwear. You joy in the feeling 
of muscle-freedom, as well as in the coo/ness of B. V. D. Coat Cut 
Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, or Union Suits. Com- 
| fort and common sense say ‘‘B. V. D.” 


To get genuine B.V.D. get a good look at the abel. 
On every B.V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE = i 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of f 
and Foreign Countries.) f 
Insist that your dealer 
sells youonly underwear 
with the B.V.D. Label. 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75 
$1.00, $1.50 the Garment. 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A.. 
4-30-07.) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 
TheB.V. D.Company, 
New York. 
London Selling Agency: 
66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 


ir U SA TOS BET 
V.D. Company : 




















WE will send you 
postage paid a 


De Luxe Edition of 
the First National 
Bank for $2.00. 


Special Note: The Popular Edition of 
the First National Bank, 9x12 inches, will 
be sent you for 25 cents. Over 50,000 
copies of this Popular Edition have been 
sold. There is a limited number left, 
so don’t delay but send immediately. 








THR FACT BATIOSAL BANK 
ep amen O04 








OoPprRicHT 1912, LESLIE~JUDGE 00. 


The First National Bank 
The Judge Art Print Catalog, containing 62 repro- 
ductions in miniature, beautifully printed in sepia on 
India tint paper, will be sent to you for 10c. It shows 


many pictures which will appeal to you. 


Leslie-Judge Co. 


225 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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100 Bk Hayana Seconds$]90 


Made of pure imported Havana Picadura—leaves that are too short to roll into our 1c cigars. 
They’re not pretty, have no bands or fancy decorations, but you don’t smvke looks. Our customers 
call them Diamonds in the rough. None shorter than 442 inches, some even longer. We limit you 
to 100 at this ‘Get Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least 
double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. Inc.- Largest Mail Order Cigar House in the World 
2338-2342 THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 
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Make Your Boy Happy! 


*| By giving him The Boys’ Magazine. 
You could not give him a greater 
leasure or a stronger influence 
or good. 


Walter Camp 


edits The Boys’ Magazine. Each is- 
sue of this splendid magazine is 
filled with clean, fascinating stories 
*| and instructive articles, all of in- 
%} tense interest to every live boy. 
Also, each issue contains depart- 
ments devoted to The Boy Scouts of America, Electric- 
ity, Mechanics, Athletics, Photography, Carpentry, 
Siamps and Coins. A new, handsome cover in colors 
each month. Beautifully illustrated throughout. 
SPECIAL OFFER! For only $1.00 we will send you THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE for a whole year and a copy of the 
most useful book you ever read, ‘Fifty wees for Boys 
to Earn Money,’’ and this Electric Engine. This engine 
is considerably larger than illustration. Runs 1,000 revolutions 
& minute on one dry battery. Safe, easy to operate. A marvel 
of mechanical and scientific ingenuity. Send in your subscrip- 
tion today. It will have immediate attention and the engine 
and book will be forwarded to you at once, 
all transportation charges prepaid. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
Address 


THE SCOTT F. 
REDFIELD CO. 
1152 Main St. 
Smethport, Pa. 
THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


is on sale at all news 
























$45 TO $80 
A WEEK 


: Thousands of dollars paid to agent: 


already in the field; Will Gunckle, of 


Ohio, got $240 worth of orders first | 


week. A. Bernider, of Kansas, made 

$30 in four hours, Made 8 calls, took 

6 orders, Well, of Mo., made $10 in 

one hour. Hamilton, of Wyoming, 

made $60 first two days. We want good agents in every 

county in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

NEW INVENTION Just out. Nothing like it. FOLDING 

BATH TUB. Gives to every homes 

complete bath room in any part of the house—without expens~ 

Biggest, quickest, surest money maker of the century for agents. 

Territory being rapidly assigned. Send your application today. 

We back you with our capital and experi- 

100% PROFIT ence. We give you complete instructions, 

assistance and co-operation. No charge for territory. Don’t 

delay. Send your name at once. Write plainly and give pame 
of your county. Complete particulars FREE. Write today. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., 144 vance St, Toleda, 0, 
Be a GUN Photographer 


Big Money in This New Profession 





















$7.50 SSA THE DIAMOND POST CARD GUN will make 
and you INDEPENDENT. Ittakesa large Official 
up N\ size paper post card 344x514 inches, also 3 dif- 


ferent Victoria and Colonial sizes, and 1 inch 
Button Phutos WITHOUT FILMS. 
» NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED! 
ie i= NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 
Sele You Take and Finish MAGNIFICENT 
ss Post Cards an dfMirs. Proctor of Texas 
Button Photos ON THE] says: «We're doing a 
SPOT. There’s 8c. PROF-] ‘ine business here. We 
\" IT IN FVERY DIME‘}°"® the success to 
L ‘‘Investigate This Big22 0" 
Money Making Business TODAY.” 
INTERNATIONAL METAL AND FERRO CO. 
Dept. B04, 2223 W. 12th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Be An Artist 


Make Money Drawing Comic 
Pictures. Let the world’s fa- 
mous cartoonist, Eugene Zim- 
merman, spill a few ideas into 
your head. Get the Zim 
Book—it’s chuck full of valu- 
able suggestions. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mo- 
rocco. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Money back if book returned 
within 10 days. Address 


ZIM BOOK 


Room No. 1149 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Memories! 
The music of the old, wild years 
Is thrilling in my brain, 
Love and life, the olden years 
The memories of smiles and tears 
Are mingled in a melody 
Of sweetness—and of pain. 


The husks of dreams are strewn behind— 
An empty road lies on before; 

Yet I had come to know the way 

And hoped to find no more 

Than just a silent bourne beyond 

The vista of the day. 


But just a strain of olden song 

Brings back the days forgotten long; 
The days of youthful smiles and tears 
The memories of brighter years. 


CLARENCE RICHARD LINDNER. 


Stories About Senate Pages 


“THE lads employed as pages in the 
United States Senate Chamber at 
Washington are an interesting set of young- 
sters and many stories are told about them. 
Here are two worth putting on record: 

Former Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, 
always ate two apples for luncheon. He 
was fond of the luscious fruit and so particu- 
lar about the variety that he kept a quan- 
tity of apples in his office in anticipation 
of the noon hour. Senator Cockrell had 
a way of sending a page to his office with a 
note calling for the homely repast. Most 
of the boys knew of the custom, but one 
day he caught a new boy. After the lad 
had delivered the envelope to the Senator’s 
secretary—of course not knowing the con- 
tents—he started to go, but was called 
back by the secretary and presented with 
two beautiful red apples. A half hour or 
so later Senator Cockrell went complain- 
ingly to the Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms 
in charge of the pages. The page who had 
been sent with the message was hastily 
summoned. 

“Where are my apples?’’ Senator Cock- 
rell inquired. 

“Your apples,” the frightened boy re- 
plied. “‘Do you mean the apples your sec- 
retary gave to me? Why, Senator, I thought 
they were for me. I ate them.” 

‘A twelve-year-old page was sent out one 
afternoon by a Senator who had given him 
an important letter to deliver to a constit- 
uent who was supposed to be stopping at a 
downtown hotel in Washington. An hour 
later the Senator inquired whether the 
page had returned. After two more hours 
had passed he again asked if the messenger 
had been heard from. There was a night 
session, but up to ten o’clock when the day’s 
work had been finally firished no word had 
been received from the absentee. Finally 
the Senator himself called up the hotel 
where the out-of-town man had been stop- 
ping, only to be told that the latter had 
left the city late in the afternoon. He had 
gone hurriedly and without leaving his ad- 
dress. Those at the Capitol were more 
nonplussed than ever. 

Next morning, bright and early, the Sen- 
ator’s home telephone bell rang and he im- 
mediately recognized the voice of his miss- 
ing page boy.- Without waiting to hear 
from the other end of the wire, the Senator 
began to chide the lad for his complete dis- 
appearance the day before. A_ second 
later the man was sorry for his hasty words. 
The boy explained that not finding the con- 
stituent at the hotel he began a thorough 
canvass of the place in an effort to find out 
where the guest had gone. In the face of 
the fact that the hotel people themselves 
did not know, the faithful messenger learned 
that he had taken a train for Baltimore. 

Knowing the importance of the communi- 
cation which he carried, the boy lost no 
time getting to the Union Station. Out 
of his own money he paid his railroad fare 
to Baltimore. On his arrival in the Mary- 
land city the search was taken up anew. 
Although he met with discouraging results 
at first, the boy did not once give in. It 
was well along toward midnight when the 
man for whom the Senator’s message was 
intended was finally located. By the time 
the boy had returned to Washington, the 
Senate had adjourned. He hesitated about 
calling the Senator at such a late hour of 
the night. Hence the early morning call. 
Needless to remark the page was well re- 
warded for his faithfulness. ‘‘Mark my 
word,” was the Senator’s comment the 
next day, “that boy will make good.” 

R. D. H. 


James J. Hill’s Little Joke 


HEN James J. Hill is not advising Con- 

gress to adjourn, and stay adjourned 

for about ten years, he is pretty apt to be 
taking a fall out of the United States Rec- 
lamation Service. Mr. Hill has knocked 


JULY 


7, 3923 


A Great National Athletic Meet 


Thirty-first Turnfest of the North American Gymnastic Union held recently in Denver, 


Colorado. 


There were many athletic events anda fine parade. 


The attendance was large, 


including gymnasts from all parts of the country, and the ere in the various contests 
displayed the highest skill. 
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The ladies’ classes giving a series of dancing steps and forming a charming spectacle 

















John Bissinger, Jr., of the New York Turn- 

verein and winner of highest honors in the 

last five turnfests op me on the par- 
allel bars 











PHOTUS LANGER 
Franz Kanis, of Newark, N. J., A. A. U. 


champion for apparatus work,. leaping 
from the horizontal bar 
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LAST HONORS TO THE FIRST WOMAN SUFFRAGE ‘“‘MARTYR” 


Five thousand women marching through the streets of London, escorting the remains of 
Miss Emily Wilding Davison, who was trampled on and fatally injured at Epsom Downs, 
England, by King George’s race horse Anmor, just before the finish of the Derby race. 
Miss Davison sprang from under the guard rail at the animal as he was epesting past and 
succeeded in bringing him and the jockey down. The jockey was hurt and Miss Davi- 
son’s skull was fractured. She died later in the hospital. er interference in the race 
was a protest against withholding the vote from women. Her militant associates regarded 











her as the first martyr to the cause, and gave her an imposing funeral. 


Miss Davison had 


served in jail for militant practices, and the pall covering her casket was adorned with an 
arrow, which is stamped on the clothing of occupants of British prisons. 


off actual duties and now works only about 
eighteen hours out of the possible twenty- 
four. With all that loafing time on ‘his 
hands he occasionally has an opportunity 
to run down to Washington and stir up 
the animals. Secretary Lane asked him, 
on one of these trips, what he thought of 
the work the government was doing in an 
effort to reclaim arid lands. 

“T never built an inch of irrigation works 
in my life,’’ Mr. Hill replied, ‘‘but I know 
that when private enterprises in Canada can 
sell the land and water for $30 an acre, and 
the water on the reclamation projects in the 
United States costs $45 an acre, there is some 
difference in cost.”’ 

Director Newell replied that private en- 
terprise was prone to take in too large an 
acreage, and that the government enterprise 
could work only eight hours a day, and pri- 
vate enterprise ten. 

‘That is another reason why the govern- 
ment should go out of the business,”™*was 
Mr. Hill’s tart reply. ea 

“You might reduce your freight rates,” 
suggested Secretary Lane. “That would 
help the settlers.” - 

“If we reduced our rates much further,” 
came back the king of the railroadérs, “we 
would have to ask the government for 
credit.” 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 





Recent Deaths of Noted Persons 


Hewnrt RocHerort, 
the famous French edit- 
or, political writer, poli- 
tician and art connois- 


T 7) 





birth an aristocrat, wit 
the right to the title of 
Marquis de Rochefort- 
Lucay, he chose to re- 
gard as an enemy 
of aristocracy. Dur 
his career he was sev 
times imprisoned and 
outlawed because of at- 
tacks on the government. 
The Empress Eugenie 
declared that Rochefort 
| was “the test de- 
stroyer of fhe Empire’ 
HENRI ROCHEFORT of Napoleon III. 
GENERAL EDWARD 
Burp GRuBB, Pepedicndent of the New Jersey 
home for disabled so 
former Minister to § 
July 7th, aged 72. Herendered brilliant servic 
the Union during the Civil War. 

Mrs, Virernta Grant Corsiy, sister of the late 
General U. 8. Grant, and the last survivor of the 
six brothers and sisters in the Grant family, died at 
East Orange, N. J., June 30, in her 82nd year. 

Prepericx M. SHeparp, of East Ora: . N.J., 
former President of the United States Rub! Com- 
pany, died at Norfolk, Conn., June 30, aged 86. 

Cuar.es R. HEIKE, one of the most prominent 
men the sugar manufacturing business in the 
United States and formerly and treasurer 
of the American Sager R 
Sea Bright, N. J., July 4. 

Ricut Hon. Atrasp Lyrre.ton, M. P., former 
British Secretary of State for the Colonies, died in 
London, July 4, aged 56. 








Wituram B. Moranp, one of the five known sur- - 


vivors in the United States of the Mexican War, 
died at Green Bay, Wis., July 7, aged 91. 
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The Harrisburg 
Union of the 8th 
ult. says: One of the 
most ‘valuable veins 
of petroleum yet dis- 
covered was lately 
struck on the Farrell 
Farm, Oil Creek, Ven- 
ango Co., Pa. The 
well commenced flow- 
ing on Saturday last, 
the oil-spouting up to 
a height of 50 feet, 
with a roar like a hur- 
ricane, and _ escaping 
at the rate of 2000 
barrels a day. A stop 
cock was put on after 
much trouble, and the 
flow can now be reg- 
ulated to suit the 
demand. Another 
flowing well in the 
vicinity was so _af- 
fecied by the opening 
of the new well that 
the yield decreased 
over 300 barrels per 
day. The Farrell well, 
which is about 450 
feet deep, was at last 
accounts flowing stead- 
ily at the rate of 1200 
barrels per day. This, 
at even the moderate 
prices now ruling at 
the wells, would yield 
the owners $3,600 a 
day. 


The hippopotamus 
which has lately been 
exhibiting at Boston, 
while on its way to 
Detroit, managed to 
get its liberty while 
on board the steamer 
S. D. Caldwell, and 
plunged into Lake Erie. 
, Boats were immedi- 
ately put out after 
him and he was cap- 
tured on swimming 
ashore. 


The daughter of one 
of the most respected 
citizens of Brooklyn 
has tendered her ser- 
vices to supply, gratu- 
itously, the place of 
any clerk who is called 
upon to go to the war, 
and who has relatives 
dependent upon him 
forsupport. She says: 
“T will take his place, 
and he shall have all 
the moneys due him 
from the office for- 
warded for the six 
months he is to be 
gone.” 


A number of soldiers 
bearing the name of 
Washington are in the 
army before Vicksburg. 
Bushrod Washington, 
a private soldier, de- 
scendant of the great 
Commander-in-Chief, 
and Capt. Crawford 
Washington, who led 
the 15th regulars in 
the assault on Vicks- 
burg, and who fell 
wounded, cheering on 
his men. He is a son 
of the late Read Wash- 
ington, of Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


Prof. Longfellow is 
now in Washington 
fursing his son, who 
is prostrated by fever, 
resulting from hard- 
ships endured on the 
Rappahannock. 


Major Kiernan, 
whose gallantry and 
endurance in making 
his way, while severely 
wounded, from Port 
Hudson to the head- 
quarters of General 
Grant, to give informa-~ 
tion of the enemy’s 
intention to capture 
a train of nion 
wagons, which saved 
It, has been recom- 
mended to the Presi- 
dent by General Grant 
and many other officers 
for promotion to a 
Brigadiership. 


Leslie’s Fifty Years Ago 


Illustrati6ns, News Items, and Comment Printed in the Stirring Days of 1863 


Sketches by Leslie’s Special Artists in the Field 
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MORGAN’S RAID—DESTROYING AND PILLAGING DEPOT AND STORES AT SALEM, INDIANA, JULY 10, 1863 


In June, 1863, General Rosecrans of the Union forces, planned an advance into Tennessee. John H. Morgan, the noted Con- 

federate cavalryman, was ordered to invade Kentucky, in an attempt to stop Rosecrans. He pushed on into Indiana and Ohio 

with a large detachment of cavalry. At Blennerhassett Island in the Ohio River, the larger part of his force was killed, wounded 

and captured. A week later Morgan, with the remainder of his men, was taken at New Lisbon, Ohio, but he later escaped. In 
raiding the northern territory, destruction and pillage left devastation in his wake. 
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SIXTH MICHIGAN CAVALRY CHARGING OVER CONFEDERATE BREASTWORKS NEAR FALLING WATERS, MD., JULY 14, 1863 

f the h: i ts that made Lee’s retreat after Gettysburg one of the most difficult of the war was the attack made 

pone eat Sixth Michigan ‘Cavtley. A brisk action had taken place at Sharpsburg a few days previous (on the 1ith), in which 

Longstreet was repulsed, but Lee finally, by a bridge at Falling Waters and boats at Williamsport, escaped to Virginia with all his 
trains, losing only one brigade. 

















ARMY ENGINEERS BUILDING BRIDGE OVER THE ANTIETAM, JULY 11, 1863 

was overtaken by detachments of the Federal forces. On the 8th of July Generals Kilpatrick and Pleasanton 
iincna Seomnt at unkstown, Md., pear the battlefield of Antietam. The regular army engineers are shown here at one of their 
most interesting and difficult tonte-—palléing 2 bridge in the shortest possible time. The Engineering Corps of the Army is com- 
posed only of ~ & honor graduates of West Point, and their duties include all applications of engineering to military purposes; 
such as bridge building, railroad building, re-establishing communication after opposing armies have destroyed roads, the 
construction of telegraph and telephone lines, fortifications, stockades, moats, breastworks, and even gun building comes within 
the sphere of their duties. 


Copyright Leslie-Judge Company, 1913 
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A refugee from 
Hagerstown, Md., 
reports a remarkable 
case of newspaper en- 
terprise. He says that 
with the Confederate 
Cavalry came editor 
Boyd, who used to 
publish the Free Press 
there, but who was 
sent south and his 
paper suppressed by 
the government. He 
took possession of the 
Union paper office (the 
Herald), and at once 
set himself to work to 
issue an edition of his 
Free Press. 


Capt. Natl. W. Mas- 
sey, of the British 
Army, who eloped from 
Toronto, Canada, with 
the dashing heiress, 
Miss McTavish, was 
arrested on the roth 
inst. at Avon, in this 
state, and lodged in 
the Genesee jail. She 
begged hard to be 
allowed to go with 
him, but in spite of 
her lamentations a po- 
liceman ironed him 
and tore the Lothario 
from her. It is stated 
by those who know 
that Miss McTavish is 
devotedly attached to 
the handsome captain. 
She is a granddaughter 
of the McTavish who, 
some 35 years ago, 
commenced building a 
handsome residence on 
the slope of the Moun- 
tain, Montreal, but 
his death occurring 
shortly after, the edi- 
fice was (according to 
a clause in his will) 
never finished. It is 
now called by many 
who reside in that 


city, the ‘Haunted 
House.” His remains 
lie in a_ substantial 


vault near the un- 
finished house. This 
romantic young lady’s 
income, it is stated, 


amounts to $60,000 
a year. 
Amaziah Goodwin, 


of Lyman, Me., who 
completed his 100th 
birthday on the 16th 
of February last, died 
at Dover, N. H., on 
the 22nd inst., which 
place he had reached 
when sickness _over- 
took him. The de- 
ceased was in the war 
of the Revolution, and 
was doing guard duty 
at West Point when 
the unfortunate Andre 
was conveyed across 
the river, and took 
charge of the boat 
until the return of 
the officers who had 
charge of that gallant 
British officer. 





The Chinese army 
is to be reorganized 
According to the offi- 
cial reports the army 
should consist of the 
enormous number of 
1,000,000 infantry and 
800,000 cavalry, but 
not one tenth of this 
number is under arms. 





Mandarin Ward, 
the American _fili- 
buster, who attained 
so much distinction 
in China, has received 
the honor of Apoth- 
eosis, temples having 
been erected to his 
memory at Ningpo and 
Sunkiang. 


Mr. Lincoln said the 
other day that almost 
every officer, whether 
entitled to a staff or 
not, had four aides— 
promenade, lemonade, 
serenade and gascon- 
ade. 





Delicious— Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Ask for it by it’s full name 
then you will get the genuine 


Send for our 


free booklet THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. 





